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Where did they catch it? They are not interested in 
anything but crime and sensation.—Minneapolis Tribune. 
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The shade of T.R. advises Harding how to manage an ob- Strongly trustified Germany has got American industry 
streperous congress.—Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, right where it wants it.—Farm Journal. 
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Singleton—What makes your baby cry 
so much? 

Youngpop—tThe poor little fellow is cut- 
ting a tooth. 

“Huh! Only a tooth? It sounds as 
“though he might be cutting his whole head 
off —London Answers. 


Young Man (calling his sweetheart on the 
phone)—Is that you, darling? 

Girl’s Father (who has gout)—Er—yes. 

Young Man—QOh, good! How’s the old 
boy’s gout, my pet? I mean to say, if he 
still has it, P11 come round tonight, but 
if he hasn’t we'll go out to some show! 


Alice—Are you engaged to Fred? 
Virginia—Goodness, no! Vyve merely got 
an option on him!—Judge. 


He—I had a good joke to tell you this 
evening, but I see you are not in a condition 
to receive it. 

She—Why? 

He—Because if your face lights up, the 
powder will go off—Goblin. 


“I am told,” said the caller, “that your 
husband is engaged on a work of profane 
history.” 

“Yes,” replied the author’s wife, “it cer- 
tainly sounded that way when I heard him 
correcting the proofs.”—Washington Star. 


Hubby—When I married you I thought 
you were an angel. 

Wifie—I inferred as much. From the 
very first you seemed to think I could get 
along without clothes.—Chicago Ledger. 


Foreman—We need a few lines to fill 
up a column. 

Aural Editor (wearily)—Well, say “The 
Prince of Wales has begun wearing old 
clothes, because they are more comfort- 
able.” Perhaps it will start a fashion that 
you and I can follow, 

His sweetheart clung to him. “Oh, I’m so 
glad you’re back from Paris!” she said. 
“And now, tell me, did you remember all 
the beautiful things you said to me—even 
among the fascinating French girls?” 

“Remember them?” said he. “Why, I kept 
on repeating them, dearest.” 


“Things is gettin’ mighty mixed, Mandy,” 
said Farmer Corntossel, “mighty mixed.” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“The politicians air all tryin’ to tell the 
farmers about farmin’ an’ the farmers air 
tryin’ to tell the politicians about politics.” 
—Syracuse Post. 


Sexton—Dogs are not allowed here, sir. 

Visitor—That’s not my dog. 

Sexton—Not your dog! Why, he’s fol- 
lowing you. 

_Visitor—Well, so are you.—Boys’ Maga- 
zine. 


“Why did she leave her husband?” 
“He lost all his money.” 

“How?” 

“She spent it.” 


‘Don’t you find it rath r lonely here,” 
asked Cholly, “with nobody to talk to?” 

“Yes,” replied the girl with a bored look 
in her eyes, “and it’s getting worse every 
minute.” 





“Have you called on your neighbors yet?” 

“No, they’re hardly our kind, my dear. 
They’re the sort of people who never do 
anything they can’t afford.”—Life. 


A countryman with a local reputation as 
a vocalist attended a dinner, and was asked 
to sing. Although he had no music with 


him, and was as hoarse as a frog, he con- 
sented to try, but broke down. 

“Never thee mind, lad,” said an elderly 
guest, trying to cheer him up; “never mind 
the breakdown, for thc :’s done thy best; 
but th’ fellow as asked thee t’ sing ought to 


be shot.” 





Teddy—You haven’t any whiskers or very 
much hair. 

Sister’s Hero—Well, whit of it? 

Teddy—Oh, I was only wondering how 
pa was going to manage it. 

Sister’s Hero—Manage what? 

Teddy—He said he was going to mop up 
the floor with you—London Tit-Bits. 


Blink—I’m sorry, old man, that I accused 
you of stealing. 

Dink—Never mind—it was a mutual mis- 
take. You took me for a thief, and I took 
you for a gentleman.—Frivol, 





“When I looked out the window, Johnny, 
I was glad to see you playing marbles with 
Billy Simpkins.” 

“We wuzzn’t playing marbles, ma. We 
just had a fight, and I was helping him 
pick up his teeth.’—Judge. 





Poet—I seek a phrase that shall express 
the joy of life in two words. Can you 
suggest anything? 

Unfeeling Friend—Received payment. 

Irate Father—The infernal impudence! 
You want to marry my daughter? Do you 
think you could give her what she’s been 
used to? 

The Chap—Er, er, yes, sir, I’ve a violent 
temper myself.—Brown Jug. 


“I hear your wife had twins yesterday.” 

“Well, who would venture to enter the 
world alone in these times?”—Christiania 
Tyrihans. 

“Have you an opening for a bright, ener- 
getic college graduate?” 

“Yes, and don’t slam it on your way 
out.”—Medley. 


“Mary,” said the young man, “you know 
I have always turned to you; that I have 
always thought of you. May I—that is—oh, 
will you be my wife?” 

“What a start you gave me, George,” she 
said. “I thought from your manner that 
you were going to ask me to lend you some 
money.” 


THOSE BARBAROUS BARBERS 


Barnes—I see that the barbers are going 
to double the price of shaves. 

Wife—No! Why are they doing it? 

Barnes—Well, you see, the increased 
prices on everything have given the public 
such long faces that it’s twice as much 
work to shave them.—Kansas City Star. 


“Hairs getting a little bit thin on top, 
sir,” said the barber. 
“Yes,” was the customer’s reply, “that’s 





the result of too much Anno Domini, you 


know.” 

“No doubt,” remarked the barber after 
a pause. “Never did think much of those 
new-fangled hair restorers. Try a bottle 
of our own make, sir.”—Pittsburgh Chron- 
icle-Telegraph. 


“Why, how d’ye do?” said the barber to 
his one-time customer. 

“Howdy,” snapped the latter. 

“You’re a stranger. I haven’t seen your 
face for a long time.” 

“That’s odd. I left most of it on your 
razor the last time I was in your shop. 
Catholic Standard. 





“Thought you were going out to be shav- 
ed?” said the boss. 

“Yes, sir, I’ve been shaved,” replied the 
meek clerk. 

“But you’ve been. gone an hour?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Take an hour to shave you?” 

“Oh, no, sir; but I had to wait till the 
barber finished his story, sir.’”—Yonkers 
Statesman. 





Barber—Your hair is getting very gray, 
sir. 

Customer—I’m not surprised. 
the talk and get to work. 


Cut out 


Barber—How will you have it cut, sir? 
Pepprey—Both short. 

Barber—Both? Hair and beard? 
Pepprey—No; hair and conversation. 





FAR-REACHING 


This is the strike that Jack called! 
This is the landlord who waits for rent, 
These are the townspeople, discontent. 
Dealers here groan for supplies delayed, 
Ruefully note, too, accounts unpaid. 
This is a mother, with hopeless eyes, 
Soothing a half-nourished babe who crics. 
These are the children who tattered 
grow— 
Daddy lacks money for clothes, you know! 
Here are the youth; in an idle time 
They fall into habits of vice and crime. 
Shabby the girls, who no more have work, 
Prey of the foes who through strike 
months lurk. 
This is the village, once neat and fair 
Dooryards are showing such need of care! 
Windows are broken and gates unhinged; 
Walks are all littered and grass plots 
singed. 
*Round shop and mill weeds unchecked 
grow tall; 
Wheels are long rusting, no whistles cal 
Blight and decay here have settled dow», 
Strangers deride the inactive town. 
Hunger and Want, unabashed, now sta! 
Where Thrift and Comfort were wont | 
walk. 
Men, once so proud, tramp from town to 
town, 
Meeting refusals, deep scorn, a frown. 
Bearing it all for the ones at home, 
Hoping for luck as, soul-sick, they roan 
Patience and tact and a little wait 
Would have averted this woeful state. 
Labor and Capital know that now; 
Burn to retract—but, oh, when and how? 
Tired of the muddle thus brought about 
Taught sobering facts since the me: 
walked out. : 
Young and old, high and low, rich and 
poor, owners, employees, merchants, farm 
ers, home folks and strangers. 


Bothered and injured and suffering loss, 


Hate between shopmates, old help and 
their boss— 
All due to the strike that Jack called! 
—New York Times. 
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being specially made to print the Pathfinder. This press will fasten the paper together 
place of the present unsatisfactory pasting. 


ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER JANUARY 27, 1894, AT THE POSTOFFICE AT WASHINGTON, D. C., UNDER THE ACT OF MAROH 3, 1879. 





Other improvements are also in store. 
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President Harding Arbiter in “Tacna- Arica” Controversy 


bids fair to settle the oft-men- 

tioned “Tacna-Arica” problem. 
This is a particularly bitter dispute of 
4) years standing, involving Chile, Peru 
and Bolivia. In paving the way for an 
amicable adjustment of the difficulties 
Uncle Sam may be the means of re- 
moving a big obstacle in the way of 
South American peace and prosperity. 
\t any rate, his efforts towards that 
end~have not been in vain, for they 
have won for him the high esteem of 
the Latin-American republics. This 
fact -will undoubtedly be reflected in 
our trade and other relations with that 
continent from now on. Though Tacna 
and Arica may mean nothing to the av- 
erage reader, these names have long 
stood for unrest and ill-feeling among 
our South American neighbors. Tacna- 
Arica is the Alsace-Lorraine of the 
western hemisphere, only “more so.” 
The province of Tacna-Arica comprises 
a region rich in mineral deposits whose 
possession has been continually dis- 
puted by Chile and Peru, with Bolivia 
foreed to content herself by looking on, 
though vitally interested. Before the 
reader can appreciate the importance 
of such a settlement he must first un- 
derstand what the trouble is all about. 
lt is extremely complicated, to be sure. 
lt is just as if the Alsace-Lorraine, 
Italian Irredenta and Danzig questions 
were all jumbled together. The his- 
tory of the dispute dates back to the 
Chilean-Peruvian-Bolivian war of 1879. 
Other wars, treaties that are none too 
clear, indemnities, war filibustering ex- 
peditions, and national pride, sensibili- 
ties and politics—these are some of 
the many cross currents that affect its 
many-sided aspects. Preliminary phas- 
es can be traced to the days when Peru 
and Bolivia were connected under the 
vice-royalty of Peru, but it only be- 
came a full-fledged problem during the 
last quarter of the past century. Before 
the war of 1879 Chile stopped more 
than 500 miles short of her present 
northern boundary, Peru’ extended 
some 300 miles further south, and Bo- 
livia—now land-locked—had a coast- 
line of nearly 200 miles. The 500-mile 
strip of Pacific coast including the prov- 
ince of Tacna-Arica is largely a region 
of desert plateaus and rocky mountains. 
Until nearly 60 years ago it was con- 
sidered worthless. It was not until its 
atural wealth was realized that pos- 
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session was disputed. Prior to the war 
of 1879 Chile had not adequately ex- 
plored her northern frontier provinces, 
and Bolivia and Peru were far from 
being intimately acquainted with their 
territories. However, private enter- 
prise discovered rich nitrate deposits 
in the Bolivian coastal region. There 
was a rush of miners and prospectors 
from various countries. Among them 
were many Chileans. Friction arose 
between the Bolivian government and 
a Chilean mining company over the 
payment of taxes. Chile sent soldiers 
into Bolivian territory to protect the 
Chileans and this led to a declaration of 
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war between Bolivia and Chile. Peru 
was drawn into the sfiggle as an ally 
of Bolivia. The war laSted from 1879 
to 1883. In this conflict Chile was com- 
pletely victorious. As part of her spoils, 
she seized the entire Bolivian coastal 
region with its nitrate beds. The victo- 
rious country also took Peru’s south- 
ernmost province, Tarapaca, likewise 
rich in nitrates. Next to Tarapaca on 
the north lay the Peruvian province of 
Tacna with the port of Arica. This re- 
gion Chile took for a 10-year period, 
after which there was to be a plebiscite 
to determine if the area should belong 
to Chile or to Peru. The details of the 
holding of this plebiscite were not 
clearly set forth. The treaty of Ancon 
contained a provision that the country 
losing the territory should receive $5,- 


000,000 from the winner. However, 
Chile and Peru were never able to agree 
as to the procedure to be followed and 
the plebiscite was never held. As a 
result of this same war Bolivia lost her 
road to the sea. She has since harbored 
the feeling that she was misused and 
that some sort of outlet to the Pacific 
should be provided her. On several 
occasions Bolivia has suggested that, 
as she was in dire need of an avenue 
to the ocean, the question be settled by 
the other two countries ceding her 
the disputed region and allowing her 
to pay each of them $5,000,000 for the 
territory. However, the idea found no 
favor with the other two nations. For 
many years Bolivia has accepted only 
a truce with Chile, being unwilling to 
agree to the total loss of her sea prov- 
inces. Until thé recent Tacna-Arica 
conference at Washington, Bolivia and 
Chile did not enjoy diplomatic rela- 
tions. There was a time when Chile of- 
fered to sell the “land-locked Switzer- 
land of South America” (as Bolivia is 
now called) a port and an avenue 
through the former Peruvian province 
of Tarapaca, but Peru strenuously ob- 
jected and the deal fell through. Later 
Bolivia lost her claim to this road to 
the sea by accepting a money indem- 
nity. That is why Bolivia was not rep- 
resented at the recent conference. The 
chief difficulty toward approaching a 
settlement has been the intense nation- 
al feeling in the countries involved. On 
many occasions this patriotic spirit has 
threatened to bring on a war. The con- 
troversy is a big item in national poli- 
tics for candidates have to promise 
never to “give way an inch” on the 
Tacna-Arica proposition, When the 
time for the original plebiscite came 
round Chile and Peru almost came to 
blows. The Chileans insisted on su- 
pervising the voting and wanted to al- 
low Chileans who had taken up their 
residence in the disputed territory to 
vote. The Peruvians charged that the 
provinces had been “Chileanized,” al- 
leging that Chileans had been imported 
there to swing the vote in Chile’s favor. 
They would not agree to the Chilean 
viewpoint and contended that only the 
actual population of Tacna and Arica 
could vote. As no definite rules or for- 
malities were stipulated in the treaty 
of Ancon the two countries let the mat- 
ter rest but became more embittered 
than ever, At one time Peru proposed 
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to let the king of Spain arbitrate the mat- 
ter but no decision was reached. And so 
the controversy went on for 27 more 
years. In 1912 Peru accused Chile of 
persecuting and intimidating Peruvians 
in the Tacna-Arica area. Though Chile 
denied this Peru broke off diplomatic 
relations with her. When the league of 
nations was formed Peru, as a member, 
brought up the Tacna-Arica case at the 
league’s first session. Peru disavowed 
the Ancon treaty, claiming as a prece- 
dent the return to France of Alsace and 
Lorraine. To this Chile registered 
strong opposition. Bolivia brought up 
her side of the story at the league’s 
second session. She likened the case 
of Poland and Jugoslavia to herself, 
and requested that Arica be awarded 
her so that she would have a Pacific 
outlet. Both Chile and Peru opposed 
this. Then Bolivia asked for the re- 
turn of Antofagasta, ceded to Chile by 
the treaty of 1902, on the ground that 
this treaty was void. 

This was the situation until last De- 
cember when Chile dispatched a formal 
note to Peru asking her to participate 
in the plebiscite. Peru replied by argu- 
ing that the original time limit on the 
plebiscite had expired but suggested 
that the matter be arbitrated by the 
United States. Chile, in her answer, 
for the first time approved the arbitra- 
tion idea. The outlook was so prom- 
ising that Secretary of State Hughes in- 
vited the two governments to send rep- 
resentatives to Washington for a con- 
ference. It was virtually certain that 
this government had some assurance 
from both Chile and Peru; otherwise 
nothing would have been gained by 
transferring such a red-hot controver- 
sy here. 

After repeated and spirited confer- 
ences at the Pan-American building in 
Washington, Chile accepted Peru’s pro- 
posal to arbitrate the matter. The 
agreement reached provides that Pres- 
ident Harding act as arbitrator and de- 
cide whether a plebiscite should be held 
in the disputed provinces as originally 
provided in the treaty of Ancon; also, 
that in case a plebiscite is decided on, 
President Harding shall fix the condi- 
tions under which it is to be held; that 
if the decision is against a plebiscite 
Chile and Peru will enter into direct 
negotiations to decide to whom the 
province belongs; and, that in event 
these direct negotiations do not result 
in an agreement within a specified time, 
both sides will request the United 
States government to exercize its “good 
offices” to effect a settlement. Except 
for the final clause, this is the exact 
compromise formula that wes suggest- 
ed by Secretary Hughes when a dead- 
lock threatened to break up the con- 
ference. Now that Chile and Peru 
have reached an understanding there 
are some minor things to take up, such 
as the exact period of time for settle- 
ment of the dispute and the defining of 
certain boundaries; also the amount of 
indemnity to be paid by the country 
taking over Tacna-Arica. One feature 
of the protocol is the adoption of 
phraseology intended to guard against 
‘\ 
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any division of Tacna-Arica; it must 
be treated as a whole. 

During the Washington conference 
Bolivia on two occasions requested a 
seat at the discussion, but this was re- 
fused by Chile and Peru on the ground 
that Bolivia, by previously accepting 
an indemnity, had given up all claim to 
the disputed region. One of the Boliv- 
ian notes declared that any settlement 
of the problem without Bolivian recog- 
nition would only be a cause for con- 
tinued friction in South America. The 
question of Tarapaca was raised by a 
commission of natives of that province. 
They presented the Peruvian delega- 
tion a memorial asking that their prov- 
ince, ceded by Peru to Chile under the 
treaty of Ancon, “be restored to our 
Peruvian home, which we have never 
renounced, nor ever shall renounce.” 
This matter has yet to be taken up. 

The agreement to let the United 
States arbitrate is in keeping with the 
newer and better method of dealing 
with international questions by‘ con- 
ference. It bears testimony to the ef- 
fectiveness of adjustment on the basis 
of amity and reason. The fact that in 
a comparatively short time this “get-to- 
gether” meeting practically settled an 
old controversy speaks well for the 
United States and the Harding admin- 
istration. For the latter it is another 
credit to be added to its peace efforts 
which started at the disarmament con- 
ference. 

For years diplomats had looked on 
the Tacna-Arica dispute as well-nigh 
hopeless of solution. Especially after 
the league of nations dropped it did 
this conviction grow. Its possible sat- 
isfactory adjustment is a big feather in 
Uncle Sam’s hat. “The conference may 
be considered as happily ended,” re- 
marked Dr. Meliton Porras, head of the 
Peruvian delegation, “thus disposing of 
the gravest diplomatic problem of Lat- 
in-America. After 40 years of unhappy 
misunderstandings Peru and Chile are 
on the eve of re-establishing the cordial 
relations which marked the first years 
of their national existence. The great- 
er part of the credit for success of the 
conference falls to the U. S. govern- 
ment. The impartial and friendly spirit 
of the secretary of state has helped us 
to pass over the natural difficulties of 
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Mistress (at luncheon)—Jane, what’s the 
meaning of this costume? 

Maid—I’m playin’ ’alf back, mum, in the 
final this afternoon, an’ the kick-off’s at 
2:30 sharp,—London Punch (Copyright). 
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such a delicate question. The United 
States has shown on this occasion its 
generous and disinterested spirit, a; 
well as the sincerity of its purpose to 
promote amity and solidarity among 
the peoples of Latin-America. In offer- 
ing its hospitality to Peru and Chile. 
and in aiding toward an agreement in 
this grave problem, the United States 
has proved once more that its policy is 
inspired by high ideals of peace and 
fraternity.” 


Another Anti-Catholic Movement 

At various periods in the history of 
the United States there have been or- 
ganized onslaughts on the Catholics, 
The last big manifestation of this sort 
was the “A. P. A.” (American Protective 
Association), which reached its height 
about 30 years ago and which claimed 
to have enlisted several million mem- 
bers. These various movements, after 
stirring up the ‘popular passions for a 
time, have died in the same obscurity in 
which they were born. 

Now, it seems, another one is being 
launched, under the name of the Na- 
tional Patriotic Council. It has recent- 
ly been organized with headquarters at 
Washington. Branches are being start- 
ed all over the country, and the body is 
to work in harmony with the Evange'l- 
ical Protestant Society, an organization 
recently formed by Protestant minis- 
ters. The assigned purpose is to “fight 
against Catholics holding political of- 
fice, and to prevent public funds from 
being given to Catholic schools or for 
other sectarian purposes.” It is de- 
clared that the object is “not to combat 
Catholicism as a religion but to cur- 
tail its political activities.” 

The Council will seek to secure a con- 
stitutional emendment forbidding the 
use of federal, state or local public 
funds for any sectarian institution and 
barring from citizenship anyone who 
“owes first allegiance to any foreign 
power, prince or potentate.” One of 
the things complained of by the agita- 
tors is that the church pennant is flown 
above the U.S. flag when church services 
are being held in the army and navy. 

J. S. Vance, one of the leaders of the 
new movement, says “The purpose is to 
teach 100 per cent Americanism to the 
American people, and to enforce abso- 
lute separation of church and state.” 
The claim is made that “the majority of 
people in office are Catholics.” The 
paper called “The Menace,” which for 
years carried on a fierce campaign 
against the Catholics but which ceas- 
ed publication, has been revived and it 
will be used to push the movement. A 
number of prominent Masons are active 
in the matter, though of course the Ma- 
sonic bodies as such are not sponsoring 
such a thing. 

The Catholic authorities do not take 
the attack seriously, as they consider 
it a kind of periodic manifestation 
which will die a natural death in due 
course. Monsignor Thomas, pastor of 
St. Patrick’s church at Washington, de- 
nounces the “drive” as “political prop- 
aganda designed to get non-Catholics 
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having “ulterior political motives.” He 
added: “We have no political activities. 
We owe no political allegiance to any 
foreign power. The holy father, the 
head of our church, would never dic- 
tate to us for political purposes. "We 
Catholics are as pronounced Americans 
as anybody else in the country, and all 
we want is our political rights. Cath- 
olics do not hold the majority of of- 
fices; we have far less offices than we 
ought to have, considering our num- 
bers.” He said that the Catholics have 
“a clear right to maintain their own 
schools” and to send their children to 
such schools instead of the public 
schools. 

The Knights of Columbus are consid- 
ering measures to combat the new 
movement. The magazine of the order, 
“Columbia,” comments: “Rome and the 
church whose supreme pontiff resides 
there have the amazing habit of sur- 
viving attacks made by such narrow- 
visioned gentlemen. The statement that 
the pope aims for political control of 
the United States is becoming a stock 
joke. Something new must be invented 
by the gentlemen who seek to foment 
religious warfare in America.” 


May Evacuate Santo Domingo 

The constitutional government of 
Santo Domingo, which has ‘been in 
abeyance since 1916 by virtue of Amer- 
ican military occupation, may soon be 
restored, according to an announce- 
ment of the state department. A tenta- 
tive program for the resumption of self- 
government has been arrived at be- 
tween the department and delegates 
from the various Dominican political 
factions who came to Washington for 
the purpose. Sumner Welles, former 
chief of the Latin-American division of 
the state department, was appointed to 
proceed to Santo Domingo and ascer- 
tain the views of the Dominicans as to 
the proposal. 

The plan provides for the appoint- 
ment of a native provisional govern- 
ment which will supervise the elec- 
tions for the installation of a permanent 
administration. The American military 
forees are to be concentrated in two or 
three places, leaving the maintenance 
of law and order to the local police ex- 
cept in cases where they are obviously 
unable to cope with the situation. As 
soon as the articles of the agreement 

re complied with all troops are to be 
removed from the republic. The mili- 
tary government will delegate to the 
provisional government all necessary 
powers for the election and establish- 
nent of the permanent government. 
here will be no interference in the 
clections by the American marines. 

All executive orders of the military 
government will be recognized by a 
treaty; the bond issues of 1918 and 1922 
will also be recognized. The execu- 
tive departments will be turned over to 
the new government after the perma- 
nent officials have been duly elected. The 
financial department will have to con- 
form to the arranged budget, but other 
items may be appropriated by the legis- 
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lature’ with the approval of the military’ 
government. 


Official Peace Medal Issued 


The U. S. mint at Philadelphia has 
issued an official bronze peace medal 
bearing on one side the profile of Pres- 
ident Harding. It completes a series of 
official presidential medals beginning 
with Washington. The Harding medal 
was issued by F. E. Scobey, director of 
the mint, and was designed by G. T. 
Morgan, an engraver who has been in 
the Philadelphia mint ever since 1876. 
The obverse side of the medal shows 
an American eagle with outspread 
wings. Above the eagle is the word 
“Peace,” which is encircled by a wreath 
of bay leaves. To the right of the 
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eagle is the lamp of “enlightenment” 
and to the left is the book of knowl- 
edge. At the bottom is the shield of 
the United States. 


Strikes Grip Mines and Railroads 


The union leaders are delighted with 
the way things are going in the indus- 
trial war field. President Gompers of 
the Federation of Labor is proving once 
more that he has more power than the 
president of the United States and that 
he is not afraid to use it. President 
Harding has issued more appeals to the 
strikers and the employers to get to- 
gether, but they have fallen on deaf 
ears. He issued a statemnt “inviting” 
the miners to resume work so as to pro- 
vide the fuel which is essential to the 
life of the country and proposing that 
a commission be formed to make a 
thorough inquiry into the coal indus- 
try and lay down a just basis for the 
future. He emphasized the interest of 
the public in this matter—but the an- 
swer was virtually the old one—‘“the 
public be damned!” 

In a message to the governors of the 
28 coal mining states the president 
urged the co-operation of all the au- 
thorities and all good citizens in keep- 
ing the basic industries going. He said 
the federal and state governments were 
“jointly responsible for maintaining 
conditions under which free men, will- 
ing to work, may work in safety”; and 
he added that the federal government 
would stand right by the states in en- 
forcing law and order and safeguard- 
ing the right to work. Nevertheless the 
terrorism and violence went right on. 
President Lewis of the Mine Workers 
poo-poohed the president’s action and 
said it was “merely a gesture” and 
meant nothing. 

The news dispatches have told of 
strike riots and deeds of violence all 
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over the country. In many cases a 
score of strikers have attacked a sin- 
gle defenseless man who was on his 
way to work and disabled him. Rail- 
road bridges and cars nave been burnt, 
engines and other machinery willfully 
damaged, loyal shop foremen waylaid 
and killed, volunteer workers poisoned, 
mine property dynamited etc. A mob 
of union miners from Pennsylvania 
invaded the neighboring free mining 
district of Cliftonville, W. Va., attacked 
the mine, fired the tipple and puled off 
a battle in which several men were 
killed, including the sheriff. 


Many trains have been taken off, and 
mails have been interfered with. The 
union leaders take the stand that if non- 
union workers are carried on mail 
trains this gives the strikers the right 
to hold up the train and attack them. 
They assert however that if there is 
any violence it is not caused by union- 
ists; but at the same time they loudly 
protest against railroad or mine prop- 
erty or workers being guarded. Pres- 
ident Gompers says the basic indus- 
tries can’t be kept going under the pro- 
tection of “the mailed fist.” 

The strikers, after having voluntari- 
ly thrown up their jobs, argue that they 
are still employees and hence that they 
do not forfeit their seniority and other 
rights. The employers say that it 
would not be fair to the loyal and new 
workers to put the strikers back ahead 
of them. However, the employers have 
always backed down on this in the 
past; so that the strikers know they 
have everything their own way. 


Mustn’t Abuse “Free Speech” 


The New York court of appeals has af- 
firmed the decision of the supreme court 
sending to prison as criminal anarchists 
Benjamin Gitlow, once a Socialist mem- 
ber of the legislature, and James Lar- 
kin, the notorious Irish strike agitator. 
The judge drew a plain line of distinc- 
tion between the privilege of free 
speech which is one of the sacred in- 
stitutions of this republic and the abuse 
of that privilege which these alien dis- 
ciples of violence had been guilty of. 
They had not been content to seek 
changes by lawful methods but had ad- 
vocated violence for the purpose of 
overthrowing our “capitalistic” govern- 
ment and substituting a “proletariat” 
regime similar to that which has 
wrecked Russia. 

It is conceded that one of the fun- 
damental rights of any government is 
the right of self-preservation; hence it 
is warranted in suppressing those who 
violate the hospitality and protection of 
its laws and seek to destroy it. Even 
the bolsheviks in Russia, who claim to 
show the world how to run a govern- 
ment on ideal lines, will not allow a 
word to be said or written against their 
regime. They kill off even socialists. 
Hence, logically, those who urge the 
adoption of Russian methods here 
should be prepared to take their own 
medicine. They can’t scatter poison 
and then claim immunity behind the 
doctrine of “free speech.” 
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HEN Republican leaders fail- 
VV ed to invoke the cloture rule 

and thus limit debate in an 
effort to speed up the consideration of 
the tariff bill the finance committee pro- 
ceeded to plod along with it in the same 
old way—and the plodding has been 
hard. When they reached the cotton 
schedule they found Senator Lenroot 
of Wis. in the opposition, leading about 
a dozen Republican senators with him 
in a fight for lower rates. Ten commit- 
tee amendments proposing increased 
rates on various kinds of yarn were 
rejected as fast as they were reached. 
Democrats, of course, supported the 
efforts to cut down the committee fig- 
ures, and there was much acrimonious 
debate. Senator Lenroot charged that 
one schedule relating to fancy woven 
cloth was written “word for word” by 
former Senator Lippitt of R. L, a cotton 
manufacturer, and that the finance com- 
mittee admitted it. Mr. Lippitt sent to 
the senate a denial of the charge. 

On several items of the cotton sche- 
dule the committee succeeded in over- 
coming the opposition of Senator Len- 
root and his followers, and among 
other provisions adopted an amend- 
ment that the total duties on cotton 
cloths of any kind shall not exceed 45 


per cent ad valorem. After Senator 
Lenroot’s amendment to reduce the 


rate on knit cotton underwear from 50 
to 40 per cent was rejected he said he 
doubted if 10 per cent of the senators 
who had voted on the question “had 
any_ knowledge or information oer ap- 
parent care as to how they were vot- 
ing.” He further declared that after 
the committee had been defeated on a 
number of the cotton schedules “im- 
mediately word went around the Re- 
publican side of this chamber that there 
would be retaliation if that were con- 
tinued; that if these cotton rates were 
disturbed, and if the committee was 
not blindly followed with reference to 
them, the agricultural schedule would 
suffer when the bill came into the 
senate.” He declared that “Republican 
senators at least” ought to have some 
independent judgment as to rates. 
Senator Watson of Ind. made a speech 
in refutation of the charges, constantly 
repeated, that the rates in the pending 
tariff bill were extraordinarily high. 
The proportion of free imports, he de- 
clared, was larger than under any pre- 
vious Republican tariff and was but 
slightly under those of the Underwood 
law. The per cent of dutiable imports 
under the pending bill, he said, was 
36.17 while the import percentage for 
1913 and 1914 was 40 and 37 respective- 
ly. The estimated duties for the first 
12 months, he added, were more than 
$408,000,000 whereas the 1920 receipts 
under existing laws were $326,000,000. 
As was expected a red-hot fight was 
started, with a new alignment when the 
dye schedule was reached. The finance 
committee had the bill drawn to extend 
the present embargo for one year and 


miake it discretionary with the presi- 
ent to exend it an additional year. 
Senator Moses of N. H., who has con- 
sistently supported the committee, was 
ready with his guns loaded to the muz- 
zle against the embargo. He began his 
bitter onslaught by calling the dye and 
¢hemical industries the spoiled children 
of the finance committee. “Like most 
spoiled children,” he added, “they are 
greedy and impudent.” 


Reviewing the development of the in- 
dustry in America Senator Moses de- 
clared that F. P. Garvan, alien property 
custodian, sold to himself as head of 
the Chemical Foundation enemy-owned 
patents and trade-marks for $250,000 
—a mere fraction of their value. The 
du Pont Co. of Delaware came in for 
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most of the castigation. During the 
eight years of embargo secured by the 
war and statute, he said, its business in- 
creased from $26,000,000 to over $300,- 
000,000 a year, while the dyes it manu- 
factured were sold for more than six 
times the pre-war price. The public 
paid in the increased costs for cotton 
and all other goods using dyes. De- 
claring there were many parties to the 
“siganticfraud” he devoted hisattention 
to three—the du Ponts, the Chemical 
Foundation and the Textile Alliance. 
“These three,” he declared, “are signifi- 
cantly interlocked in their related per- 
sonnel and in their activities; and it is 
they whose subsidiaries, officers, stock- 
holders, lobbyists, paid propagandists 
and faked and kept organizations have 
been the most aggressive, avaricious 
and insolent of all the profiteering crew 
who pertinaciously push this legisla- 
tion.” 

In an emphatic conclusion the senator 
said: “I submit that straight tariff pro- 
tection is ample for an industry which 
is already so firmly established that it 
produces $88,000,000 of the $92,000,000 
worth of dyes annually traded in this 
country. I will never consent to the 
embargo, which is contrary to every 
principle of true protection. It is not 
mentioned in Hamilton’s famous report 
on manufactures; it appears nowhere in 
Clay’s discussion of the American sys- 
tem; it was undreamed of by Morrill, 
McKinley, Dingley, Payne or Aldrich. 
It is un-American, un-Republican and 
un-Democratic. It is merely an ex- 
pression of organized greed.” 

A defense of the embargo was made 
by Senator Frelinghuysen of N. J. He 
declared it was necessary to protect the 
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American dye industry from German 
domination and to prevent the coun- 
try from ever again finding itself in the 
situation it was before the war with 
respect to chemicals. He declared that 
German interests had been active at 
the capitol fighting the embargo, and 
that Germany would be willing to sur- 
render her trade in fabrics, toys and 
metals with the United States in order 
to regain her trade in dyes. The senator 
further cited the fact that France, Great 
Britain, Italy and Japan had since the 
war created embargoes to maintain 
their dye industries. 

On the vote the embargo was reject- 
ed by 38 to 32 with 14 Republicans in- 
cluding Senator Smoot of Utah, rank- 
ing Republican member of the commit- 
tee voting with the solid Democratic 
force against it. Many senators voted 
against the embargo who had support- 
ed it a year ago when the present act 
was passed, but they believed that the 
necessity for the law had ceased to 
exist. Senator Frelinghuysen announc- 
ed that he would offer the embargo 
provision anew when the tariff should 
be reported to the senate from the com- 
mittee of the whole, while Senator Bur- 
sum of N. Mex. announced that he would 
offer an amendment to continue the 
embargo with the provision that pro- 
fits to the manufacturers above 10 per 
cent should be paid into the federal 
treasury. Senator du Pont of Del. voted 
for the embargo but did not speak. 

The fiery junior senator from Georgia, 
Senator Watson, has been absent on 
the sick list and his verbal pyrotech- 
nics have been missed by his more 
settled colleagues. Several wordy 
battles, with some near-profanity, were 
indulged in during the senator’s ab- 
sence, and doubtless no-one regretted 
the fact that he was not present more 
than the senator himself, for very few 
fights take place on the senate floor that 
he fails to get into when he is around. 
Being a historian he .is also ready to 
throw historical light on most of the 
issues and discussions that arise. 


The senate committee on agriculture 
was unable to report favorably on any 
of the plans before it for the disposition 
of the $100,000,000 power plant at Mus- 
cle Shoals. The question came back to 
the senate without recommendation. 
The offer of Henry Ford came nearest 
to a favorable report, being rejected 
by a vote of nine to seven. Chairman 
Norris’s plan- for government develop- 
ment and operation was voted down, 
nine to five, while other offers were 
disposed of without a record vote. 
Senator Norris announced that he 
would resubmit his plan to the senate, 
while Senator Ladd of N. Dak., a mem- 
ber of the committee, said he would 
press the bill he had already introduc- 
ed for the unconditional acceptance 0! 
the Ford offer. Senator Caraway 0! 
Ark., another member of the commil- 
tee, in a speech criticized the action as 
a victory for the fertilizer trust in spite 
of the fact that the committee was 
supposed to be in sympathy with the 
needs of the farmers. 

Senator Norris has made a strong 
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fight for government operation of the 
plant, and it was through his efforts 
that both houses made an appropria- 
tion of $7,500,000 for continuation of 
work on the Wilson dam. But the house 
for fear of losing the Ford offer in- 
serted a proviso that the money could 
not be spent before Oct. 1. Senator 
Norris made a valiant effort to keep 
the senate from agreeing to this delay, 
declaring that more than $1,000,000 
could be saved by starting the work 
while the river was low, and that build- 
ing the dam would not prejudice the 
Ford offer. A spirited fight is expected 
when the question of final disposal 
comes before the senate. 

A vigorous inquiry is being conduct- 
ed by Senator La Follette as head of 
the manufactures committee into the 
prices of oil and gasoline and the con- 
duct of those industries. Searching 
questionaires were sent to 350 oil firms 
to ascertain the “spread” between the 
wholesale and service station prices 
of oil and gasoline, and also the differ- 
ence in price between the crude article 
and the finished product. The finan- 
cial connections of the operating com- 
panies were also inquired into. 

After the inquiry was started the 
senate received a report from the fed- 
eral trade commission declaring that 
the Standard Oil Co. was the dominat- 
ing factor in the industry. More than 
9) per cent of the entire gasoline and 
kerosene refined in the Rocky moun- 
tain territory, it was stated, was pro- 
duced by the Midwest Refining Co., 
which is owned by the Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana. The company also se- 
cured, it was stated, a half interest 
in the Sinclair Oil Co., which recently 
obtained important leases from the gov- 
ernment in the Teapot Dome and Salt 
Creek field in Wyoming. “The entire 
country,” according to the report, “is 
divided into 11 gasoline marketing ter- 
ritories in which a Standard marketing 
company is the dominating factor and 
in which there is no real competition 
between the various Standard units.” 


A little sectionalism, which always 
creates more heat in congress than any- 
thing else, was injected into the senate 
proceedings by Senator Calder of N. Y., 
who had printed in the Record without 
comment an article in a New York 
newspaper about a lynching in Georgia. 
On the next day Senator Harris of Ga. 
expressed indignant surprise at the ac- 
tion and declared it was done by the 
senator in an effort to get the negro 
vote in New York. He then went on to 
charge that there is “more lawlessness 
in New York city in one week than in 
Georgia in a whole year.” Senator 
Shields of Tenn. at the same time re- 
ferred to the recent killing of mine 
workers at Herrin, Ill., and to declare 
that nothing had been done to appre- 
hena those responsible. 


In the Senate 
Senators La Follette of Wis. and 
Johnson of Cal. joined the list of ab- 
sentees in order to conduct their cam- 
baigns in the primaries in their states. 
rhe examples of Senators New of Ind. 
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and McCumber of N. Dak. who stuck to 
their jobs and were defeated were not 
very encouraging. 

Justice department recommended bill 
by Senator Elkins of W. Va. to remit 
fines imposed on war-time food profi- 
teers. 

Adopted resolution approving exposi- 
tion at Philadelphia in 1926 to celebrate 
150th anniversary of declaration of in- 
dependence. 

Senator Fletcher of Fla. made speech 
against the administration ship sub- 
sidy bill. 

President Harding asked legislation 
for transfer of diplomatic representa- 
tion at Luxemberg from minister at 
Hague to ambassador at Brussels. 

Agriculture committee reported fa- 
vorably resolution of Senator McNary 
of Oreg. for investigation into possibil- 
ity of providing government crop in- 
surance for farmers. 

Bill to prevent evasions of anti-trust 
laws, as recommended by federal com- 
mission in Standard Oil cases—by Sen- 
ator Walsh of Mont. 

Amendment to constitution was pro- 
posed by Senator Townsend of Mich. to 
establish federal control of hours and 
character of employment of minors un- 
der 18 years of age. 

Senator Calder of N. Y. made public 
a letter to the clothing trades denying 
that pending tariff on wool will cause 
a rise in price of clothing, since it is 
lower than rate in present emergency 
tariff. 

Passed bill reducing temporarily cap- 
ital requirements for banks in federal 
reserve system. 

Passed house bill authorizing sale of 
surplus power developed in Salt river 
project in Arizona. 

Senator Stanley of Ky. charged that 
Senator Spencer of Mo. and other Re- 
publicans were “interfering” in Demo- 
cratic primary in Missouri so as to de- 
feat Senator Reed. Senator Spencer re- 
plied that a natural curiosity induced 
him to make inquiries in every county 
of the state as to strength of Senator 
Reed and his opponent. 


Sayings of Congressmen 


Senator Norris of Nebr.—I have nev- 
er found anything to exceed the propa- 
ganda in favor of Ford. It is impossi- 
ble to run for office in Alabama unless 
you are for Ford and his Muscle Shoals 
proposal. 

Mr. Morgan of Ohio—Labor to excess 
produces fatigue. By fatigue the phys- 
ical powers of children are so weak- 
ened as to increase susceptibility to 
disease, immorality and crime. Exces- 
sive work of children of tender years 
in many cases results in unsound bod- 
ies and undeveloped intellects. 


Senator Edge of N. J.—We are cer- 
tainly not hostile to efforts fo help 
balance the budgets; we are not deaf to 
suggestions providing for the proper 
deflation of bloated currencies; we are 
not averse to lending assistance in 
bringing about reduced expenditures 
rather than more taxation; we are not 
opposed to armament reduction and 
matters of that kind; but if participa- 
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tion in conferences involves the recog- 
nition and thus the semi-indorsement of 
a false theory of government (as in 
Russia), then America had better by 
far continue the policy of isolation and 
national independence and _ national 
aloofness in its protection of American 
rights through the world. 


Senator King of Utah—Then this 
(war department appropriations) is a 
military bill and a river and harbor 
bill Senator Wadsworth of N. Y.— 
It is. It also includes the soldiers’ 
homes, the Panama canal zone, parks 
and cemeteries, Alaska roads, cables to 
Alaska, and—but, as I said, it would 
take too long to recite what is in it. 

Mr. Summers of Wash.—A short time 
ago on a sage-brush plain in the far 
west there occurred a jack-rabbit drive. 
Between 9:00 and 11:30 a.m. 8000 jack- 
rabbits were killed. Shortly thereafter 
another drive in a near-by territory 
slaughtered 5000. A third drive résult- 
ed in 6000 fatalities; and still the jack- 
rabbit remains undaunted and millions 
of unborn jack-rabbits are weeping to 
be born. 

Senator Gooding of Idaho—Since 
the declaration of independence first 
proclaimed the birth of a new nation 
we have made more progress and ad- 
vancement and given more to humanity 
than all of the Old World combined. 


Senator Underwood of Ala.—I sup- 
pose that after Robin Hood’s band had 
poached on a deer in a neighboring 
preserve, captured it, and fed them- 
selves properly, the band would natu- 
rally pass resolutions declaring that 
Robin Hood was the greatest genius of 
his age. 

Senator Simmons of N. C.—Calomel 
is the medicine of all the people, the 
poor and the rich alike, and in some 
sections of the United States that medi- 
cine is absolutely essential to health, 
Next to quinine I consider calomel the 
most important medicine that is used 
generally among our people. 


Senator King of Utah—I received a 
letter in which it was insisted that we 
should prevent tea from being imported 
into the United States, because, the 
writer said, if tea were taxed two or 
three dollars a pound we could produce 
it in the United States. 











INVENTS NEW WAY TO COOK 





Makes Summer Stove of Any Range or 
Cook Stove—Burns 94% Air. 





A wonderful new burner which works in 
any stove and beats city gas, coal or wood 
for cooking and baking, is the proud 
achievement of the International Heating 
Co., Dept. 895, 4552 North Broadway, St. 
Louis, Mo. This amazingly simple and in- 
expensive invention makes the hottest 
kind of a fire controlled by a simple valve. 
It is perfectly safe and can be installed in 
twenty minutes. It does away with all 
dirt, smoke and kitchen drudgery, and is 


-ideal for summer cooking. The manufac- 


turers offer to send this remarkable inven- 
tion on thirty days trial to any reader of 
this paper. They make a special offer to 
one user in each locality to whom they 
can refer new customers. They also want 
agents. Write them today.—Advertisement. 
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BRITISH ISLES 


Republicans Plunder Ireland. Ireland 
never reached the acme of her suffering 
until she was torn and bruised by war- 
ring factions of Irish. The rebel re- 
publicans driven from Dublin spread 
to other parts of southern Ireland keep- 
ing up a constant guerrilla warfare. 
Free State troops determined to sup- 
press them followed in every direction, 
reaching all objectives and capturing 
many rebel strongholds without opposi- 
tion. In Limerick fierce fighting raging 
all over the city lasted five days until 
all republicans -were dislodged from 
their street barricades and either cap- 
tured or driven from the city. The 
towns of Tullamore and Collooney 
were immediately afterwards taken, 
and 300 rebels were captured with the 
taking of Dundalk after a bombardment. 
Rebels everywhere seized and destroy- 
ed property, lived on the population, 
and in retreat burned buildings and 
blew up bridges. Public sympathy, it 
was reported, was strong against them. 
At Timahoe when the rebels were sum- 
moned to surrender, half of them 
marched out and the other half fired on 
them. The Free State forces waited 
for the two factions to fight it out and 
then took possession of the position. 
Many Free State soldiers have been 
killed in ambushes, but in the fighting 
they have been uniformly successful 
and it is not believed that the republi- 
can opposition can hold out much long- 
er. , 

Cork has suffered most at the hands 
of the insurgent republicans. Young 
men flowing into the city from the sur- 
rounding country began pillaging the 
homes and business houses of Protes- 
tants. They were rapidly joined by oth- 
ers until they had the city in their 
power. The port was closed and busi- 
ness brought to a standstill with the 
republican forces billeted on the in- 
habitants and the whole population 
suffering. Free State partisans were so 
greatly outnumbered that they offered 
no resistance. 





Premier’s Wife Takes Stump. Mrs. 
Lloyd George, wife of the British pre- 
mier, went on a strenuous speaking 
campaign in favor of her husband and 
the coalition-liberal organization. Like 
a veteran campaigner she started on a 
program calling for as many as six 
speeches a day. The pressing duties 
of the premier prevented him from go- 
ing before the people personally. 


Lost Money in Marks. The Germans 
were not the only people to suffer 
when the mark recently took a sudden 
tumble to a new low. Since the war 
speculation in marks has been very 
general in England, a rise in value be- 
ing expected to yield big profits. The 
sudden drop of the mark to a point 
where it was almost without value 
meant a loss to the English investors 
estimated at $1,000,000,000. Great quan- 


tities of the marks were dumped on the 
English market in a few days by those 
who had given up hope. 





Cops Grab Thirsty American. An 
American landing in London got a 
drink at the first possible place and was 
immediately haled before a court for 
drinking intoxicants during prohibited 
hours. “I came from a dry country,” 
he told the judge. “I land in England 
and the first drink I get lands me in 
this pretty mess. I know nothing about 
the dry laws here.” The judge decided 
that the man was innocent in his inten- 
tions but fined the seller of the drink. 


FRANCE 


Tries to Kill President. An attempt 
was made on the life of President Mil- 
lerand as he was participating in a pa- 
rade on Bastile day. Three shots were 
fired by the would-be assassin, but 
through error they were aimed at the 
car carrying the prefect of police who 
rode directly ahead of the chief execu- 
tive. The prefect’s guards captured the 
man just in time to save him from the 
people, who had begun a furious attack 
on him. He was found to be a young 
anarchist who had served a year in 
prison for instigating violence. 





African Kings Decorated. A _ novel 
and striking feature of the independ- 
ence day celebration at Paris, July 14, 
was the decoration of 27 native kings 
from the west coast of Africa by the 
president who at the same time thanked 
them for sending 200,000 troops to aid 
France in the World war. The black 
chiefs were enthusiastically applauded 
by the crowds, but their attire was so 
gorgeous and of such flaming colors 
that the Parisian women in their latest 
gowns were eclipsed and somewhat 
piqued. The chiefs with their bevies 
of wives and armies of servants were 
lodged in barracks near the Bois de 
Boulogne after a trip through the city 
in “rubber-neck wagons.” 





Honor American Fliers. American 
heroes who lost their lives while flying 
in the Lafayette escadrille are to be 
assembled at historic Verdun for their 
final resting place and a worthy monu- 
ment is to be erected commemorating 
their achievements. The plans are in 
the hands of a memorial association of 
which the president is Ambassador 
Herrick and the vice-president Marshal 
Foch. The memorial will bear 64 
names, though only 62 bodies were re- 
covered. 





Bolshevists Plot Against France. Paris 
became excited over the discovery of 
several Russian plots affecting France 
and French statesmen. Stolen papers 
revealed that the Russian bolshevists 
had proposed to German monarchists 
to make a surprise attack on Poland 
and after conquering that country to 
turn their guns on France. The Ger- 
mans were said to have asked for a 
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postponement of the enterprise. Tw, 
Russian agents recently arrived were 
found to have had a mission to “sy)p- 
press” two eminent French statesmey. 
A secret Russian court was also found 
by which Russians in Paris had bevy 
tried, condemned and poisoned. Th. 
victims had been pronounced suicides, 


Drive Out Jazz Bands. Under a new 
law which is to go into force in Octo- 
ber not more than 10 per cent of an 
orchestra in France can be compos«(| 
of foreigners. This action, aimed against 
jazz music, is expected to drive out 
thousands of negro and other foreign 
musicians. Hotel managers and others 
at once began to organize all-French 
jazz bands, but it is generally believed 
that the more regular music will soon 
be re-established. 


PORTUGAL 


Revolution Nipped in Bud. The plans 
for a revolution at Lisbon having fall- 
en into the hands of the government, 
100 men were arrested and the move- 
ment frustrated. Among the men in- 
volved was Alvaro de Castro, former 
premier. Several months having passed 
without a revolution the government 
had evidently become suspicious. 


GERMANY 


Allies Relent. The allied repara- 
tions commission, in view of the recent 
German crisis, political and financial, 
decided to accept 32,000,000 gold marks 
instead of the 50,000,000 marks for the 
July payment. The Germans were not 
satisfied and made a strong request for 
a three-year moratorium and an inter- 
national loan. While the allied gov- 
ernments took the new conditions un- 
der consideration there was a notice- 
able attitude on the part of the French 
press to modify the strict demanis 
which France has always stood for. 

With the end of the printers’ strike 
in Berlin enough money was struck ol! 
to meet the emergency needs of the 
banks, and the mark began to rise slow 
ly in value. The government’s efforts, 
however, to apprehend the slayers of 
Foreign Minister Rathenau were ob- 
structed by the people. The slayers 
were identified by the police as Her- 
man Fischer and Edwin Kern and 2,- 
000,000 marks was offered for th: 
capture. They were traced by blood- 
hounds but shielded by the people of 
Mecklenburg. Photographs and _ le- 
scriptions of the men were torn down 
in many places. - Later the two men, 
hard pressed, shot themselves rather 
than submit to capture. 

In the reichstag the crisis became 
less acute but by no means settled. So- 
cialists and independent _ socialists 
formed a “working alliance” to support 
their demands for the suppression of 
every monarchist or anti-republican 
agitation “in word, print or picture.” 
Monarchists have been very quiet, ¢s- 
pecially at Berlin. By reason of the 
low value of the mark Americans i 
Berlin have been carrying huge pack- 
ages of bills wrapped in newspapers. 
One man, for example, received for ° 
$100 check a package of 20-mark notes 
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15 inches high and weighing seven 
pounds. 


Zita’s Home in Bavaria. Former Em- 
press Zita of Austria is to live near 
Gruenwald in Bavaria in a house built 
for her by her mother. Since the death 
of her husband, ex-Emperor Charles, 
she has been a guest of her kinsman the 
king of Spain. Bavaria is the strong- 
hold of the monarchists of Germany. 


SWITZERLAND 


Elevators up Mt. Blanc. When the 
teleferique, or aerial railway now un- 
der construction, has been completed 
to the summit of Mt. Blanc, the highest 
and most famous of the Alpine peaks, 
passengers can reach the top in 90 
minutes. At present it requires 14 
hours of hard climbing. The cars re- 
semble big hotel elevators and will be 
able to carry from 50 to 80 passengers. 


ITALY 


Mayor Blows Up Courthouse. The 
mayor of Lentini, Sicily, blew up the 
courthouse, killing all the occupants, 
when he was arrested on the charge of 
manufacturing bombs. When the may- 
or’s house was searched several bombs 
were found. It was said they were 
made for socialist members of the mu- 
nicipal council. 


RUSSIA 


American Relief at Peak. With the 
feeding of 10,000,000 persons the work 
of the American relief expedition in 
amine-stricken Russia has reached the 
high-water mark. Plans contemplate a 
gradual reduction of rationing as the 
harvest comes in. The soviet govern- 
ment has issued a statement expressing 
the hope that the relief work would 
continue in spite of the prospects of a 
good harvest, since one good crop is not 
considered sufficient to cure conditions. 
The government confiscates most of the 
crops and uses the money to maintain 
the army and carry on propaganda 
abroad. Hence its anxiety to have the 
“capitalistic” United States supply the 
people with more food, to take the 
place of what is thus stolen. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


New Maps a Puzzle. Since the map 
of Europe has been re-made fol'owing 
the war a great deal of confusion has 
prevailed, especially in the Balkans. 
Americans, according to an American 
official, usually are the most puzzled. 
They are said to confuse Bulgaria with 
Bavaria, Bukarest with Budapest, Jugo- 
slavia with Czechoslovakia, and Serbia 
with Siberia. This diplomat declared 
an official document was received at 
Belgrade from the U. S. state depart- 
ment stamped “Jugoslovakia.” 





INDIA 


Everest Climbers Meet Disaster. With 
the loss of seven porters in a snow 
slide and the narrow escape of the 
leaders of the expedition the second 
English attempt to reach the top of the 
highest mountain in the world was 
abandoned. With a number of the 


party on the hospital list due to ex- 
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posure, a desperate effort was made by 
a small force to climb the last 1700 feet 
to the summit. A new and deep snow 
had fallen which seemed to provide a 
good foothold, but suddenly the ice 
cracked beneath tthe snow and the 
whole party slid downward. Most of 
the men were lucky enough to stop on 
the brink of a crevasse, but some 
went over. A few were later dug out 
of the snow and saved, but seven of 
the number were beyond recovery. The 
leader, Gen. C. G. Bruce, decided to give 
up the effort and expressed the opinion 
that the peak would never be scaled by 
human beings. Of course it will be 
conquered in time. 


ALBANIA 


Talk of American King. A wealthy 


American or a titled Englishman may 
become the next king of the little coun- 
try of Albania if the wishes of the ma- 
jority govern. Since the war this coun- 


Whe i 





>? "Cnivaury © 
IN ALBANIA 

try, with more than a million popula- 
tion, has had no regular, settled gov- 
ernment, and it wants one. Jerome 
Bonaparte, an American, declined the 
throne last year, and it was subsequent- 
ly declined by an Italian duke and a 
Bulgarian prince. A small minority 
have asked for the restoration of Wil- 
liam of Wied, the German ruler who 
fled during the war, but most of the in- 
habitants look toward America or Eng- 
land. Albania is a member of the 
league of nations. It is an exceedingly 
rough, sterile and poverty-stricken 
country. The women work harder than 
the men; in fact work is considered un- 
manly. If only one of the family can 
ride, it is the man who does it, while 
the woman walks—as is shown by the 
accompanying snapshot made by one of 
the Pathfinder editors while traveling 
through the Albanian wilds. Of course 
the reason the Albanians would like a 
“wealthy American” for a ruler is that 
they would expect him to spend his 
money in the country, thus providing 
the much-coveted circulating medium. 
But not many “wealthy Americans” are 
willing to settle down in one of the 
most backward and lawless regions in 
the world even if the title of “king” is 
thrown in. 





CHINA 


Sun Fails at Canton. The troops of 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen, the deposed president 
of the Southern republic, were defeated 
in their effort to retake Canton by Gen. 
Chen Chiung-Ming, who was responsi- 
ble for Sun’s expulsion. All efforts on 
the part of the Peking government olli- 
cials and others to make terms with 
Sun were met with the demand that he 
be first reinstated as president. His 
first efforts in the move to retake the 
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city were successful, as he occupied 
the Macao forts, some miles down the 
river, after bombarding them from his 
war vessels. American and British 
naval officers warned him not to bom- 
bard the city and held gunboats in 
readiness to enforce their demands. A 
new movement of secession was started 
by the governor of the Chekiang prov- 
ince who defied the Peking government 
and invited the provinces of Fukien 
and Kwangtung to join in a government 
to be headed by Sun. President Li 
Yuan Hung at Peking bitterly charged 
that the tuchuns, or military govern- 
ors, were resisting the unification 
movement and were plunging the coun- 
try into civil war for their own selfish 
purposes. His cabinet placed their res- 
ignations in his hands, and he too 
threatened to resign. Many officehold- 
ers at Peking who had been dismissed 
in the process of “housecleaning” 
stormed the cabinet building in an ef- 
fort to get at the premier, and failing 
to find him proceeded to mob the min- 
ister of finance. Mutinies are continu- 
ally occurring in the army of Wu Pei 
Fu, the man who dominates the gov- 
ernment and is trying to unify the 
country. A remarkable feature of the 
civil war is that no faction seems to 
have any feeling against foreigners, 
who have been scarcely molested. At 
the same time a general movement has 
been started against Christian education 
in China, 


MEXICO 

Child Avenges Father’s Death. Mexico 
City was recently the scene of an old- 
time vendetta. Maria del Pilar Moren- 
do, a 15-year-old girl, waited before the 
home of Deputy Llorca and shot him at 
close range when he appeared. The 
girl then surrendered to the police and 
told them she had sworn vengeance 
over the dead body of her father, a 
newspaper editor, who had been shot 
to death by Llorca. The child was dis- 
tracted with grief at her father’s death, 


CUBA 
Senators Want More Pay. The sen- 
ate turned down the house bill to cut 
congressional salaries to $400 a month. 


Moreover, the senators demanded the 


continuation of 11 employees on the 
senate pay roll for each member. With 
their lottery perquisites the members 
formerly received $1000 a month, and 
they have issued statements to the pub- 
lic that they could not live on $400. 


BELGIAN CONGO 

Increase Gold and Diamonds. Min- 
ing gold and diamonds in the Belgian 
Kongo has greatly increased since the 
war, and in the present year has reach- 
ed the highest point in the history of 
the colony. A boat recently left for 
Antwerp carrying 1100 pounds of gold 
bullion and several million francs 
worth of diamonds. Cotton growing 
has also developed rapidly and new ma- 
chinery has been brought from Massa- 
chusetts for its manufacture. Much of 
the prosperity was due to the fact that 
negro laborers accepted wage reduc- 
tions from the war rates. 
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"THINGS SCIENTIFIC 


Notes-on-Current-Progress-in-the Realm-of- Invention-and-Discovety 





Claims Talking Movies Perfected 


Development of the radio-phone has 
again introduced talking movies. They 
are now called “vocal motion pictures.” 
When tried out many years ago they 
were a dismal failure but demonstra- 
tions of an improved device are now 
being given in New York by Harrison 
Rogers, an inventor. He declares pre- 
vious failure was the fault of individu- 
als and not of the idea. The new mech- 
anism, covered by 17 patents, is operat- 
ed by electricity and can be attached 
to any motion picture machine. The 
words synchronize with the lips of the 
person on the film. Lack of this was 
the chief cause of failure in previous 
attempts. 

Under the old efforts by Edison and 
others, two operators were required— 
one to start the record behind the 
screen when he received the signal, and 
the operator who ran the projection 
machine. The timing of the record then 
was always ahead of or behind the pic- 
ture. This made the entire perform- 
ance ridiculous because the talker or 
singer might be sitting down while the 
voice was yet being heard. 

The new apparatus operates without 
supervision. It is run by the same 
motor that operates the projection ma- 
chine. The film controls the action of 
the sound records. As the film is run, 
a slot in it permits a metal pin to fly 
out from a roller over which the film 
passes. This pin closes an electric 
circuit which starts the record. The 
sound is carried by wire to amplifiers 
behind the screen. 





Find Cure for Pellagra 

The U. S. public health service de- 
clares that pellagra, the disease which 
has caused widespread illness and has 
taken such a heavy toll, is caused pri- 
marily by lack of animal protein in the 
diet and is both preventable and cura- 
ble by proper quantities of this protein 
being included in the sufferer’s food, 
After many years study of the disease, 
the government physicians assert that 
40 grams a day of beef or milk proteins 
will, for practically all normal individ- 
uals, prevent the contraction of the dis- 
ease. This amount of animal protein is 
found in a pound of beef or three pints 
of milk. 


Translate Oldest Known Will 


It is interesting to note that the oldest 
known will, drawn up in 2548 B. C.,, 
conforms to the present iaw in bearing 
the names of three witnesses. A trans- 
lation of the will reads as follows: 
“Amenemhat IV, year two, month Pao- 
phi, day 18. I, Uah, am giving a title 
to property to my wife Sheftu, the 
woman of Gesab, who is called Teta, 
the daughter of Sat Sepdu, of all things 
given to me by my brother Ankh-ren. 
She shall give it to any she desires of 
her children she bears me, I am giving 


to her the Eastern slaves, four persons, 
that my brother Ankh-ren gave me. She 
shall give them to whomsoever she will 
of her children. As to my tomb, let me 
be buried in it with my wife alone. 
Moreover as to the house built for me 
by my brother Ankh-ren, my wife shall 
dwell therein without allowing her to 


-be put forth on the ground by any per- 


son. It is the deputy Gebu who shall 
act as guardian of my son. Done in 
the presence of these witnesses, Kemen, 
Decorator of Columns; Apu, Doorkeep- 
er of the Temple; Senb, son of Senb, 
Doorkeeper of the Temple.” 


Case Where Witching Rod Did Witch 

Arguments for and against the effi- 
cacy of the willow witching stick for 
locating water are as current as ever. 
Replying to the claim of Chas. A. Park- 
er in our June 10 issue that “it is the 
most palpable humbug known,” B. O. 
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Dio IT 


Webster, Commissioner of the Division 
of Fisheries of the State Conservation 
Commission of Wisconsin, writes: “By 
my request Miss Agnes Sperry of Dela- 
field, Wis., located by means of the 
willow crotch stick method at least a 
dozen places at one of our state fish 
hatcheries which I have charge of, and 
the first one—and by the way one of 
the poorest ones that we located— 
which we drilled out at Bayfield we 
were fortunate enough to get a flowing 
well on, producing about 2000 barrels 
per day. We had to go about 182 feet 
deep, but we got a well that it is impos- 
sible to estimate the value of. I am in- 
closing a picture of the well. The pipe 
stands four feet above the ground and 
the flow has not ceased in the least 
since it came in several months ago. 
The temperature of the water is 47 deg. 
F, and never varies.” The answer that 
opponents of the witching rod idea 
would make to Mr. Webster would prob- 
ably be that water could have been 
found anyway and that it did not take a 
willow stick to find it. 





New Device Measures Ocean Depths 

Hitherto ocean depths have been de- 
termined by soundings but with a new 
device developed by experts of the U. S. 
navy the measurements can be taken 
more easily and more accurately sim- 
ply by sound. The device makes use of 
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sound apparatus similar to that devel- 
oped for detecting submarines in the 
late war, a sound being produced 
aboard ship and the interval of time 
between its emission and the return of 
the echo from the sea floor being accu- 
rately measured. .It is possible, we are 
told, to measure this interval within 
1/1000 second. The device can also 
be used for determining the exact ve- 
locity of sound in water under varying 
conditions of depth, temperature, salin- 
ity etc. The navy’s sound experimental! 
ship, the Ohio, which was used for 
testing the device in measuring depths 
will shortly undertake experiments de- 
signed to determine sound velocity in 
water. The device, it is announced, 
can be produced at moderate cost for 
use on all merchant and other ships 
needing it. 





How Long is a Wood-Screw? 

The U. S. department of commerce 
has induced eight leading wood-screw 
makers to adopt standard measurement. 
Heretofore, some manufacturers have 
been counting only the shaft below the 
head in giving measurements of the 
flat-top screw and some have been fig- 
uring the full length of the rounded-top 
kind. It is now agreed that the length 
of all kinds of wood-screws shall be 
measured from the largest diameter of 
the bearing surface of the head to the 
extreme tip or point. In other words, 
the length of the shaft of the rounded- 
top sort and the full length of the other 
kind will be the standard from now on. 

Caterpillar Hairs Sting 

Hollow, barbed needle-pointed shafts 
of the caterpillar may be blown in the 
air and lodge on the skin, according to 
the American Medical Association. 
These “nettling hairs” will often cause 
an objectionable rash without any con- 
tact being had with the caterpillar it- 
self. The nature of the venom which 
is stored in sacks at the end of the little 
hair-like spines is not known but it 
seems to be soluble in alcohol. 





“Safe and Sane” Cap Pistols 


There is a new toy on the market to 
please the small boy. It is a tin revol- 
ver that fires a great number of times 
without danger to its possessor or the 
target. What endears it so much to 
hearts of youngsters is the fact that it 
emits harmless sparks on each dis- 
charge. The “ammunition” is a mix- 
ture of rare metal cerium, with about 
one-fifth iron, which when struck by 
the hammer on pulling the trigger sends 
forth a stream of “safe” sparks 
from the tin barrel. It operates on 
the same principle as a cigar or gas 
lighter except that the sparks will not 
ignite anything. 





A NOVEL HIGH-SCHOOL EXCURSION 


The graduating class of Woodstock, Vt. 
high school topped off their education with 
a four day sightseeing motor tour through 
northern New England. It is worth while 
to get in touch with one’s surroundings 
once in a while. No doubt the young peo- 
ple learned something to their advantage- 
—Barre Times. 
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NEWS NOTES > 





Fifteen-Pound Mushroom Found. Sup- 
posedly the largest edible mushroom 
ever exhibited was found in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by Dr. F. J. Braendle, 
a Washington botanist. It belonged to 
the rare species known as polyporus 
giganteus, weighed 15 pounds and meas- 
ured 21 inches across. 


Guarantee Fair Weather. Four large 
rain insurance companies guarantee 
fair weather for baseball clubs, golf 
players, resort hotels and vacationists 
in general. It is said they paid out 
$500,000 to policy holders for the rainy 
weather during the Fourth-of-July pe- 
riod. The companies feel that these 
large payments however will stimulate 
interest in that kind of insurance. 


World’s Oldest Man Dead. Supposedly 
the oldest white man in the world, “Un- 
cle” John Shell, who claimed to be 134 
years old, has died at his home in 
Creasy Creek, Ky. He left two sons, 
one 90 and the other seven years of 
age. He remembered when Washing- 
ton died and declared that he was too 
old to enlist for the Mexican war. Until 
about four years ago when his great 
age was discovered he lived a secluded 
life in the mountain country, but after 
that he traveled considerably and ex- 
hibited himself at state fairs. 


New Political Party. A new fusion 
cailed the American Labor party has 
been launched in New York state. It is 
a mixture of Socialists and Farm-La- 
borites and radical labor unionists. Un- 
der the law it can have no separate 
status this year and so the candidates 
will appear on both the Socialist and 
Farm-Labor tickets. 


Liberty Bell Stays Home. Mayor 
Moore of Philadelphia vetoed the res- 
olution of the city council permitting 
the Liberty bell to be taken to Chicago 
for the “pageant of progress.” Besides 
questioning the wisdom of transferring 
the custody of the historic bell the 
mayor said that if it were sent to Chi- 
cago there was no reason why it should 
not be sent to any city desiring it. 


Children Killed by Shell. - Eight chil- 
dren ranging in age from 11 to 16 
years were killed by the explosion of 
a TNT shell at Watertown, N. Y. The 
shell, commonly known as a “dud,” was 
picked up on the target range at Pine 
Plain as a souvenir. The children 
were playing croquet close to where 
the shell was used to hold a door open. 
The ignition of the shell is believed to 
have been caused either by the heat 
of the sun or by a tap with a croquet 
mallet. 


Roaches Shun “Electric Chair.” A de- 
vice for the electrocution of cock- 
roaches figured in the court at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., when Attorney G. D. For- 
syth, the inventor, appeared as counsel 
in his own action against the Triangle 
Tool and Die Co., who contracted to 
manufacture the roach trap. Forsyth 
alleged that the “electric chairs” as 





made were defective because the roach 
was warned of danger by a tickling of 
his feet when he stepped on the live 
metal. It appeared that the roach was 
to be lured into the trap by celery 
juice. 





Ford Would Purchase Dam. Henry 
Ford offers to build an automobile 
plant on the Mississippi between Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul if those two cities 
can agree on the government dam lo- 
cated there. The mayor of Minneapolis 
is opposed to the plan but rumors that 
Ford would build at Duluth have stir- 
red business men to action. Ford offi- 
cials say their present assembling plant 
in the Northwest is too small. 


Hunt Stills by Plane. In the vicinity 
of the national capital moonshiners 
have a new menace—the airplane— 
which has been adopted by prohibition 
officers. Flying at 500 feet one day re- 
cently the officers spotted as many as 
a dozen stills. The smoke from the dis- 
tilleries is a dead give-away. Several 
huge outfits have been broken up and 
many arrests made. 


Baptsts Would Bar Evolution. The 
education board of the Southern Bap- 
tist convention at Nashville, Tenn., ap- 
pointed a committee and gave it a year 
in which to find Christian scholars who 
can write textbooks on science “free 
from erroneous statements with refer- 
ence to evolution.” 








Drops Note to Mother. When Lieut. 
J. C. Pomeroy of the army air service 
passed over Rochester, N. Y., in an air- 
plane he dropped a note attached to a 
spark plug directing the finder to notify 
his mother that he had passed over the 
city and was safe. The note fell in his 
mother’s own back yard. 


Florida Editor Mobbed. J. H. Wen- 
dler, editor of the Florida Post, at Or- 
lando, Fla., who was brutally beaten 
by a mob, is going to continue his pa- 
per. According to his statement the 
charge against Wendler was that he 
ran a Republican paper and wrote an 
editorial exposing the graft and cor- 
ruption of the city administration. Aft- 
er receiving a coat of tar he was given 
a week in which to leave the town. 


Man Sentenced to Horse Stall. Charged 
with failure to provide proper food and 
shelter for his horse R. W. Putnam, of 
Wakefield, Mass., was sentenced by 
Judge Riley to turn his horse out to 
pasture and spend two nights in the an- 
imal’s stall. The judge said that if the 
horse showed improvement at the end 
of that time no further penalty would 
be imposed. 





Says Prohibition is Success. On leav- 
ing the United States, where he came to 
investigate conditions under the prohi- 
bition law, Dr. Robert Herood, of 
Switzerland, director of the Interna- 
tional Temperance Bureau, said: “Amer- 
ica has taken the leadership in prohi- 
bition as in other fields. We had been 
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told there was more drinking in Amer- 
ica than before prohibition: After all 
I have seen and heard, I must say the 
situation has been misrepresented.” He 
said that during his tour of the nation 
he saw only two “drunks.” 


Farm Yields Whisky Crop. Near Lo- 
gantown, Pa., prohibition agents plow- 
ed up 42 barrels of whisky on a fruit 
farm and they say they will not stop 
until they have covered the entire 240 
acres. Distilling apparatus and mate- 
rials used in manufacture were found 
in various parts of the farm. Who 
sowed the crop is not known. 


To Spend Garland’s “Million.” Chas. 
Garland, the youth who made himself 
famous by refusing to accept a $1,000,- 
000 fortune because it was capitalist- 
ically tainted but who later took it, has 
decided to give it away. A corporation 
called the American Fund for Public 
Service has been created to handle the 
money. Donations will not be given 
to “conventional and _ conservative” 
causes but will be devoted to “new and 
experimental agencies” and schemes 
which the old fogies call wild and un- 
practical. Anyone having a visionary 
scheme may ask for part of the money. 
The only address of the fund we know 
is New York. 


Smart Immigrant. John Byrne, an 
Irish immigrant, was held up by the 
federal authorities because he couldn’t 
read or write English. His sister took 
him in charge and taught him so well 
that in six weeks he was able to pass 
the literacy test and was admitted. 


Eloping Pastor Convicted. Rev. W. 
W. Culp, former minister at Spring 
Valley, Ohio, grew weary of his wife 
because she refused to be converted 
and was unsympathetic, and he ran 
away with a young girl church worker 
and left his wife and nine children. At 
the trial he pleaded guilty and was 
sentenced to a year in prison and $500 
fine. He expressed deep contrition and 
said he hoped still to redeem himself. 


Unions for Beer. The Minnesota Fed- 
eration of Labor in annual convention 
took a radical stand on public ques- 
tions. Sale of wine and beer was ap- 
proved; recognition of Russian soviet 
outfit favored, (in defiance of National 
Federation) ; amnesty for all war pris- 
oners, including those who preach vio- 
lence, demanded; repeal of transporta- 
tion act and abolition of railroad labor 
board called for, and prohibition of 
manufacture of war material urged. 





TAKE THAT, CONGRESS, OLD THING 

The New York Herald, reflecting the pro- 
tective principles and convictions of its 
owner, is a consistent and steadfast ad- 
vocate of the American tariff system. But 
the owner of the New York Herald cannot 
stand for damn fool protectionism and the 
New York Herald will not stand for it.— 
New York Herald. 


GALLSTONE TROUBLES 
Physician explains simple treatment for 
inflamed gall bladder and bile ducts asso- 
ciated with gallstones of the liver. Booklet 
Free. Dr. Paddock, Box 201-PF, Kansas 
City, Mo. Write today.—Advertisement. 
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Se Gilolo Ligh 








A Resourceful Yankee Plays a Trick on a 
Bold, Bad Pirate and His Crew. 
By GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH 


When the steamers come down from 
Hong Kong with the royal mails they nego- 
tiate the straits and passes of the East 
Indian archipelago, and go through Torres 
strait to meet the train at Cape York, but 
the tourists and passengers on these liners 
give little more than passing notice to the 
lights and beacons that twinkle their 
friendly warning along the route from the 
entrance into the Zulu sea to the approach 
to the Gulf of Papua. Yet all the way 
their lives depend upon these eyes of the 
sea and the men who keep them burning. 


There are two first-class lights in the 
Zulu sea, one in the Celebes, two in the 
Banda and three in the Arafura, and how 
many of the second and third order along 
the royal mail route no-one but an expert 
navigator of these dangerous waters could 
say. When you come out of the Celebes 
and head for the Banda sea you enter a 
maze of islands, reefs, coral rocks and 
spits of sand that are as confusing and 
puzzling as a Chinaman’s system of pic- 
ture language, and to negotiate the innu- 
merable passes between them you must 
understand your nautical arithmetic. 


One of the hardest problems for the 
white man to solve in the Far East is to 
keep the lights along the coast burning in 
all kinds of weather. If you trust a na- 
tive he is liable to go to sleep at his post 
and let the next steamer slip on the rocks, 
and but few white men are willing to spend 
their time on a lonely rock or island. 

The Gilolo pass light is not of the first 
order, but it would have been if the great 
war had not impoverished the Far East as 
well as the rest of the world. Mat Tawny 
had been keeping it for three long months, 
and at the beginning of the fourth he had 
the grim conviction that he would either 
go mad or abandon the light and swim 
out and climb aboard some passing 
steamer. 

The black waters of the strait swirl and 
gallop along in their course, forming 
strange patterns on the surface that fasci- 
nate the weary watcher, and when the 
wind storms come out of the sea they 
bring with them on the tide the queer 
flotsam and jetsom of two hemispheres 
for the eddies of the swirling water to play 
with. Watching the black currents, with 
their oily swell and endless passing, day 
and night, night and day, with never a di- 
version save when a steamer or oil tanker 
breaks in upon the picture, plays havoc 
with the mind of the white man. 

Mat Tawny had applied for the position 
as keeper, and got it so quickly that he 
was on his way to the strait before his 
papers were legally drawn up. Mat didn’t 
mind this so much at the time, for he 
knew, and Superintendent Bardlow of the 
Lighthouse Service knew, that danger lurk- 
ed along that coast and was liable to visit 
the lonely watcher any night or day; but 
for reasons of their own neither spoke of 
it. Bardlow didn’t want to scare his new 
recruit away, and Mat was just as anxious 
to keep to himself his reasons for taking 
such a thankless job. 

A few weeks before this Mat Tawny had 
been skipper and owner of a little trading 
vessel that plied along the New Guinea 
coast, making a successful living and lay- 
ing up funds against the day when he 
would decide to give up his wandering life 
in the South Seas and return to the land 
of his birth in New England. The series 
of adverse events that had brought him to 
this pass have nothing to do with this 
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story. They were a closed hook to Mat, 
and he neither regretted them nor felt 
particularly proud of them. 

The immediate cause of his present 
downfall was Zulucca, who had a name and 
reputation that extended from one end of 
the archipelago to the other, a reputation 
for piracy that put a price on his head, and 
made him the most dreaded man of those 
island seas. Zulucca was a Papuan, with 
Karon blood flowing through his veins, 
which gave him some of the blood-thirsty 
traits of the hardy mountain head-hunters, 
whose reputation for cannibalism still 
made them feared by the more peaceful 
Kebars and Amberbakis of the coastal re- 
gions. A head-hunter and cannibal turned 
pirate makes a fearsome person. 

Mat Tawny’s little coasting vessel had 
been overtaken by Zulucca’s cut-throats 
and appropriated for their own use, Mat 
was cast overboard for shark’s food, and 
for days he had floated on a hen-coop, 
fighting vigorously for life, until finally 
cast upon the mud flats washed by -the 
back waters of Gilolo pass. During those 
perilous days and nights he had nursed a 
spirit of revenge that ended in his becom- 
ing lighthouse keeper at the pass. 

A favorite trick of Zulucca’s was to emu- 
late the work of the wreckers of our own 
North American coast in days gone by 
through the simple expedient of swooping 
down on a lonely lighthouse, putting the 
keeper out of business and extinguishing 
the light, then calmly waiting until some 
ship ran aground on the sand spits or 
mud flats. The carnival of deviltry and 
looting would then go on unchecked. 

Mat Tawny understood the practice of 
the old pirates, and as the Gilolo pass light 
was an important one he figured sooner 
or later he would have a visit from Zuluc- 
ca’s tribe, when he hoped to square mat- 
ters with the old renegade. It was a 
chance, and Mat had taken it, but for three 
weary months nothing had happened. Zu- 
lucca was plying his trade, it seemed, nearly 
everywhere except in Mat’s vicinity, and in 
the end Mat was growing sick of his bar- 
gain. The increasing monotony and lone- 
liness of the place were getting hold of his 
nerves. 

Then when despair was at its height 
Zulucca’s crew came. They did not swoop 
down upon him in the middle of the night. 
They came in the daytime to reconnoiter, 
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and had they not come in the Shark, 
whieh Mat instantly recognized through 
his glasses, they might have accomplished 
their purpose in the usual way. “It’s the 
Shark!” Mat exclaimed jubilantly, when 
he saw his own vessel tacking back and 
forth as if undecided whether or not to 
go through the pass. “That means old 
Zulucca has his eye on this light. Al) 
right !” 

He smiled grimly and hurried down the 
rickety stairs that led from his high plat- 
form. He found Matupi, a native youth 
who cooked his food and looked after him, 
squatting on his heels at the edge of the 
water. “Matupi, I have a message to de- 
liver,” he said. “Take the dugout and go 
to Miso as fast as you can, There you'll 
find Superintendent Bardlow. Deliver this 
message to him and return at your leisure. 
Quick now! Get off at once!” 


Matupi, glad of the change, lost no time 
in getting off. Mat watched him until he 
was out of sight. Then he turned to the 
pirate craft. It, too, had disappeared. He 
smiled instead of frowning. “Just as | 
thought,” he murmured. “Zulucca’s laying 
his plans as usual. The battle’s half won 
when you knew the enemy’s intentions.” 
The old pirate’s method was to reconnoiter 
in the daytime, and, finding everything 
safe, land a few of his crew at a distance 
who would visit the light and prepare the 
way for the night’s adventure. 


Mat retired to the jungle-like shrubbery 
that crept almost to the water’s edge, and 
remained in hiding for two long, impatient 
hours. He was rewarded finally by the 
appearance of the first envoy from the 
Papuan leader. It was an old man, harm- 
less looking, and so weak and stiff that he 
required a staff for support. Mat smiled at 
the masquerade and waited for him to draw 
nearer. He stopped near the lighthouse 
and hailed in a weak voice, No response 
coming, he toddled nearer and repeated 
the call. 


Suspicion was in his eyes as he cast 
them here and there in the brush. But 
everything was quiet and still—not a 
sound or audible wave of bush. A few birds 
rose with clamor-cries and circled over the 
man’s head as he neared the hut of Mat’s 
native helpers. After that he approached 
more boldly, rapping on the stilts that sup- 
ported the rickety house, then ascending 
the latter and peering inquisitively inside. 
His curiosity satisfied, he turned his at- 
tention to the lighthouse, which he found 
equally silent and deserted. He paused a 
moment on the high platform, while’ his 
eyes searched the surrounding jungle, and 
then as if praying to Allah he raised his 
arms heavenward and waved them slowly 
back and forth. 


Mat understood. It was a signal. Twenty 
minutes later he saw two forms slinking 
through the bushes, and as the old man 
continued to wave his hands from the 
high platform they broke from cover and 
made a dash for the lighthouse. “Three,” 
muttered the watcher. “I was afraid it 
would be more. Well, so much the easier 
for me.” 

He caressed a curved weapon, that the 
Papuans used so effectively, a knife so 
sharp and deadly that it performed won- 
ders in the hands of an expert. In his 
long sojourn in the South Pacific Mat had 
learned to wield it with deadly effect. Ii 
was better on a dark, silent night than the 
white man’s weapons. It made no noise 
when it operated. The three cut-throats 
had possession of the lighthouse, waiting 
for the return of the keeper. The coup 
had been so simple and easy that they 
were a little suspicious, and kept a sharp 
lookout, but without exposing themselves. 





(Continued on page 14) 
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\(/ Gems From “Exchanges {f] 


Russellville Courier-Democrat—We are 
sorry to hear of the killing of Tady Cox. 
It is bad for a young man to get in such 
business as to get killed. 











Ida County Pioneer—Cherokee golf en- 
thusiasts have purchased 83 acres of land 
adjoining the city limits for a golf links, 
clubhouse, and everything. The land lies 
very conveniently, being close to the insane 
hospital. 


Marshall Mountain Wave—Mrs. Leslie 
Thornton happened to the misfortune of 
getting dog bit a few days ago. 





Benton Courier—We can’t always report 
the illness of our neighbors because we 
don’t always know it in time. 


Conway County Unit—G. A. Martin of 
Bug Scuffle was here Wednesday. 





Siloam Springs Herald—Finest Friend 
took a load of ties to Siloam last week. 


Earle Enterprise—H. V. Dickson had 
rather talk than listen to the smartest man 
in the world. Dickson has an extra mule 
he is anxious to sell. A man offered him a 
fair price for it the other day, but he was 
so busy talking he didn’t hear him. 





Conway Log Cabin—On account of so 
much rain the farmers have quit trying to 
farm and gone fishing. 





Dexter Tribune—The show was fine. Mrs. 
Frank acted in the proper character. Jim 
Sandstrum was good. Music was_ good. 
Blanche Radcliff was better than I expected 
she would be. 


Foreman Sun—Mr. Dewey Friend and 
Miss Lucy Dollar were married last week 
and have gone to housekeeping on Mrs. N. 
J. Cook’s place. 





Butte Gazette—A delegation from Lynch 
asked the supervisors Tuesday afternoon 
to build a bridge near the hospital at that 
place so that the trip to the cemetery 
would be shortened. 

Coletown Argus—D. H. Holder happened 
to a painful accident a few days ago. When 
chunking up a fire he got one of his shoes 
full of hot ashes and coals of fire, and 
before he could get his shoe off his foot 
was badly burned, but not so badly but 
what he could hop to town by using a cane. 





Camden Beacon-Herald—I wouldn’t be 
surprised if Mr. Hercil Nelson and Miss 
Donna Gathright were married in a few 
motths, 





Marvell Herald—Well, I guess everybody 
knows there is nothing to write about 
down here, there is hardly any news at all 
to write. This is a place where everybody 
stays at home all the time and never sees 
his neighbor, never knows when anyone 
dies or anyone marries and then if you go 
to tell them someone has married or died 
they say, “Well, that is no more than I 
was expecting.” 


Clarksville Herald Democrat—Who can 
beat J. F. Yeager trading? Last week he 
traded four head of cattle for 17 head. 





QUEER SCHOOLING IN THE ORIENT 


In Kashmir, India, there is a strange 
school in which Oriental and European 
methods are blended in a way acceptable 
to the 600 native students. The best in- 
dication of originality of method is af- 
forded by the “character form-sheet” that 
is kept for each pupil. There is a page for 
each, and three times a year the student 
is graded in three subjects—body, mind 
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and soul. No boy need go to the wall; for 
he has three strings to his bow: If he is 
not good in study, he may excel in bodily 
prowess; if he is physically handicapped 
he can put his energy in “soul” work. 

Some of the subjects on which a pupil 
is tested are gymnastics, boating, swim- 
ming, games, manual labor, deportment, 
aptitude, cleanliness, obedience, honesty, 
pluck, unselfishness, esprit de corps, duty 
to neighbors, English, mathematics, San- 
skrit, Scripture etc. Gymnastics count 400 
points where English, Sanskrit and mathe- 
matics count only 100 points each. 

If a student considers that he has not 
been treated fairly by his teacher the 
whole class is asked to decide the ques- 
tion. The subjects are not graded accord- 
ing to their relative importance but ac- 
cording to the popularity of the subject 
with the boys. All the pupils are as keen 
for mathematics as were their ancestors, 
but they inherit a distaste for physical 
exercize, so gymnastics count four times 
as much as mathematics. The best marks 
are not necessarily given to those who ex- 
cel, but to those who try hardest. 





“Do blondes have more admirers than 
brunettes?” asks a weekly journal. Why 
not ask some of the young ladies who have 
had experience in both capacities?—Lon- 
don Passing Show. 
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THE GILOLO LIGHT 
(Continued from page 12) 





Mat remained hidden, watching them 
through his leafy blind. 

Soft twilight came, and watched and 
watcher kept their vigilance. It was not 
unusual for native keepers to desert their 
posts in the day, returning just before the 
hour of lighting up. Even the white men 
did this, but they always got back in time, 
which could not be said of the natives—a 
very good reason why none of the lights 
of the first order were left in such unre- 
liable hands. The Gilolo pass was not of 
this class. Therefore, if Mat remained 
away, wouldn’t Zulucca’s men reason that 
a native keeper had forgotten to return, 
and accept the situation without suspicion? 


Twilight merged into darkness, it spread 
over sea and jungle, and all was in shadow. 
It came down suddenly, as is the way in 
the straits. Mat Tawny welcomed it as a 
relief from the intolerable waiting. His 
blood tingled with the adventure, for now 
he had put into effect the ruse he had 
planned and prepared for in the past three 
months. The light was not burning from 
the top of the tower, but red signal lJan- 
terns were waving to and fro. Mat blinked 
at them, deep in sober thought. What did 
they portend? He decided there was no 
time to lose. 

To put three men out of the way si- 
lently, swiftly and effectively was no small 
job, especially when all three were Papuan 
cut-throats, used to battle and hardened to 
endurance. They were tough, wiry custom- 
ers, these descendants of Karon head-hunt- 
ers, and as full of tricks as a Malay slave- 
hunter. Were they suspicious? Mat did 
not know, but he crept out of the jungle 
and made his way noiselessly to the stairs 
that led to the high platform. With a foot 
on the first step, he paused through some 
unaccountable warning that danger lurked 
behind. He whirled around just in time to 
escape a descending creese wielded by a 
figure shadowed in the dark. He doubled 
suddenly and butted forward in a whril- 
wind of motion that caught the pirate off 
guard. They went to earth together, but 
the Papuan had no breath left in him to 
fight or call for help. Mat’s head had 
butted very efficiently in the weakest part 
of the anatomy of a Papuan or Malay pi- 
rate—his stomach. 

Mat turned the man’s own weapon upon 
him, and then scrambled to his feet ready 
for another shadow out of the darkness. 
He realized now that the silent watcher 
had been waiting for his return, and he 
had stumbled clumsily right into the trap. 
The two inside the short, squat tower had 
not heard the struggle, but Mat waited to 
make sure. Then he began climbing the 
steps with cat-like tread. At the top he 
caught the shadows of the two _ inside. 
They had stopped signaling that all was 
well to their comrades, and were indulg- 
ing in rest, sprawled out on benches. Mat 
glided to the entrance, and walked bold- 
ly in. 

He had no time to truss up his men. It 
had to be a fight to the finish, for dead 
men tell no tales, and pirates in particu- 
lar used this argument for their foul deeds. 
Therefore, Mat had no qualms in inviting 
them to a fight in which no quarter was 
asked or given. After the first shock of 
the surprise the two sprang at him from 
opposite quarters, but Mat expected that 
and rather approved of it for it gave him 
a chance at one at a time. 

Like a bull, urged on by what the cut- 
throats had done to others in the past, he 
rushed the nearest and cut him down with 
a blow that could not be broken or par- 
ried. Then he whirled around in time to 
face the other, who thrust his creese for- 
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ward in a twirling motion. Mat dodged, 
and caught the point of it in his coat 
sleeve. The next instant the pirate went 
down under the weight of a blow on his 
skull that made even a faint outcry impos- 
sible. 

So far Mat’s plan had worked success- 
fully but it was merely the beginning and 
much depended upon what followed. The 
Gilolo light had a modern electric equip- 
ment with storage batteries for emergen- 
cies and a generator operated by a small 
crude oil-burning engine. The light itself 
was of the stationary order, darkened on 
one side, with its rays concentrated cn the 
other three by ordinary polished reflectors. 
It was not a powerful light but it suf- 
ficed to warn ships going through the pass. 

Mat consulted his watch. It was still 
early evening, and the Royal Prince, a 
steamer of 2000 tons, carrying the mails, 
much valuable freight and specie besides 
many passengers, was not due for two 
hours. Mat snapped his watch case, closed 
and locked the door, and quickly descended 
the rickety stairs, pausing at the foot to 
listen and glance around in the murky 
shadews. 

Then swiftly he skirted the shore, fol- 
lowing a trail that he had worn smooth in 
the past few months. It crossed the jungle 
edge at one point and then came out on a 
neck of sand and mud that jutted far out 
into the water. The solitary trunk of an 
ancient tree, decayed by time and partly 
shattered by wind and storm, stood like a 
solitary sentinel at the end of the mud 
bar. It was hollow most of the way up, 
and from its decayed heart Mat drew forth 
a coil of wire, a large box lined inside with 
bright tin, a cluster of electric bulbs and 
a number of tools. 

He made three trips up the trunk of the 
tree before he had his improvised light in- 
stalled. Then, after a careful inspection 
of his wires that connected with the stor- 
age battery at the lighthouse, he turned 
the handle of the switch, chuckling to him- 
self as he did so. Gilolo light had merely 
shifted its position, that was all. Even the 
captain of the Royal Prince would not 
know the difference until in the darkness 
he ran his liner on the soft mud bar, 
which the pass light was intended partic- 
ularly to guard against. When you en- 
tered the straits you headed straight for 
the Gilolo light, never altering the course 
until within 100 feet of it, and then veered 
sharply two points to starboard. 

Mat, chuckling and waiting at the base of 
the tree, peered across the water, wonder- 
ing if Zulucca would walk into the trap. “I 
wonder if he’ll sail up here to investigate,” 
he muttered. 

This was what he hoped the pirate would 
do. There would be no time to land anoth- 
er party up the coast. Zulucca would come 
in person, sailing up close to the light, or 
grow suspicious and abandon the attack 
for that night. Fear that this might hap- 








British TarRs MAvING 


While off duty, sailors like to play and frolic 
like so many schoolboys at recess. Here we 
see some British sailors indulging in their 
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While one tar grasps a revolving wheel ar- 
rangement another propels him by his feet. 
it is quite a knack for the human wheelbarrow 
to retain his balance. We would rather be 
the wheeler than the wheelee. 
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pen disturbed Mat’s pleasant reflections 
and drove the smile from his lips. He be- 
gan pacing restlessly back and forth, look- 
ing often at his watch. In an hour the 
Royal Prince would be due! Before she 
came the dummy light had to be extin- 
guished and the Gilolo light replaced or 
there would be disaster in the strait that 
night. 

The minutes passed, slowly ticking away 
the time that was so precious to the lonely 
watcher. Save for the queer noises of the 
jungle back of him, and the rippling of the 
waters in front, the night was heavy with 
silence—the silence of a warm night in the 
tropics. It was dark, too, so dark that the 
eye could not pierce the dark curtain that 
enveloped land and sea. 


“The sly old fox has smelled something!” 
Mat fumed and growled. “I might have 
known he wouldn’t walk into the trap.” 


Disappointed he glanced up at his light, 
and then back again at the water. Sud- 
denly he blinked and winked, closing and 
opening his eyes to clear them of any 
mists v. illusion. 

Out of the blackness of the strait two 
colored eyes were twinkling—a red and 
a green light! Mat held his breath and 
stared in silent amazement. Then a soft, 
inarticulate cry escaped his lips. A craft of 
some kind was heading for the light, Zu- 
lucea’s or some other, sailing straight out 
of the darkness, its phantom sails still in- 
visible, but flapping uneasily in the light 
breeze. Mat heard them and knew that 
they belonged to his beloved Shark. 


As the phantom ship approached, 
lights grew stronger until they seemed so 
near that he could hail them. Still they 
came on, winking and blinking like green 
and red fireflies, holding steadily to their 
course. Mat stopped breathing for fear 
that he might frighten them away. Then 
followed a quick change. The red disap- 
peared, and the green wobbled erratically 
and came to a dead standstill. A rumble of 
voices, quick orders, shifting of tackle and 
the duil flapping of sails. A moment later 
the commotion turned into a babel of 
strange dialects. 

Then the dummy light disappeared ex- 
tinguished by a twist of Mat’s hand, and 
nothing but darkness lay over the land 
and sea. Through the gloom Mat caught a 
faint glimpse of phantom sails, and was 
satisfied. “Half an hour!” he muttered, 
consulting his watch. 

The Shark was hard 
mud flat where the false beacon had lured 
her. In half an hour the Royal Prince 
would come steaming through the straits. 


Mat ran headlong back to the lighthouse. 
Disconnecting his long wires laid through 
the jungle he hastily repaired the break 
and turned on the Gilolo light. He sat 
down a moment to scribble on a pad: 
“Zulucea’s ship is hard and fast on the 
mud at Monkey Point. Give them h——, 
and Pll pick them off as they land. But 
don’t damage his ship more than neces- 
sary. It’s mine.” 

Addressing the note to Superintendent 
Bardlow he placed it on a table under a 
lamp, and then hastily withdrew and hur- 
ried back to the stunted tree at Monkey 
Point. When he arrived there, he crept 
cautiously to the water’s edge. The pi- 
rates were making frantic efforts to haul 
the Shark off the flat but the noises wafted 
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across the water to Mat indicated that no 
progress was being made. 

Concealed in the bushes Mat watched and 
waited, cautiously consulting his watch oc- 
casionally with a lighted match. Fifteen 
minutes and the Royal Prince would be 
due! He hoped and prayed she would be 
late. She generally was, but it might be 
her night when she would be on time. Ten 
minutes of the time, and nothing had hap- 
pened! He cast wistful glances at the light 
now shining so calmly in its true place. 
Five minutes! Then a distant rumbling 
whistle. “The Royal Prince!” he muttered, 
jumping t®& his feet. 

Zulucca must have heard it, too, for si- 
lence suddenly reigned on the water. Was 
the old fox preparing a desperate attempt 
to board the steamer as she _ slowly 
steamed through the straits; or would he 
hang out the distress signal to stop her? 
Either way there was danger, and Mat 
began nervously pacing back and forth. 

In the midst of his excited agitation, a 
blinding light cut out through the night 
and illuminated the face of the waters, 
bringing out clearly every object, and di- 
rectly in the center of it was the Shark, 
hard and fast on the mud flat. “The gun- 
boat!” Mat exclaimed, cheering. “Matupi 
didn’t get the sleeping sickness on the 
way !” 

A moment of intense silence, an omimous 
pause before the storm, and then came the 
rattling of small arms, punctuated by the 
louder crash of a two-pounder and a rapid- 
firing Colt. The pandemonium that broke 
out on the Shark was music to Mat’s ears. 
Zulucca was at last getting his reward. The 
gunboat, summoned by Mat’s note to Bard- 
low, had crept silently up to the lighthouse 
and landed. The directions he had left 
there for Superintendent Bardlow had evi- 
dently been received. 

But Zulucca was a past master in slip- 
ping away, and Mat knew that he would 
lose no time in getting ashore, abandon- 
ing his ship and crew to their fate. One 
boat was launched but the searchlight of 
the gunboat picked it up and its guns soon 
made a wreck of it. A second met a like 

fate, but a third reached the end of the 
point before sinking and its demoralized 
crew waded ashore. 


This was the moment the silent watcher | 
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THE REPARATIONS PROBLEM 
‘Ts United States is vitally inter- 


ested in the reparations contro- 

versy—more so than most peo- 
ple think. Limitation of armament and 
world peace cannot be established un- 
til international finances are adjusted. 
Looking at the matter from a selfish 
point of view, repayment of foreign 
debts to this country as well as exten- 
sion of our foreign trade hinges on an 
amicable settlement. Until this is ac- 
complished world trade and prosperity 
cannot recover. 

The United States drew nothing in 
the way of territory or money out of 
the World war. The war increased our 
national debt from about one billion to 
over 25 billions. Our loans to the allies 
exceeded 11 billions. None of the prin- 
cipal has been repaid and England is 
the only country paying interest on the 
debt. As the total interest amounts to 
$1,500,000 a day our own taxes are nec- 
essarily increased. The United States 
even paid rental for trenches and bat- 
tle grounds used by its troops in the 
struggle. The amount of compensation 
was fixed by an American commission 
and French authorities. And as yet we 
have been unable to collect even che 
$250,000,000 due us for maintaining the 
American army of occupation on the 
Rhine. 

Only when the reparations question 
is solved can there be thought of world 
peace. As it is now, each country is 
suspicious of the others, and large ar- 
mies are maintained at tremendous ex- 
pense to the already impoverished tax- 
payers. France is still afraid of Ger- 
many. Russia considers every coun- 
try her enemy. The smaller nations, 
especially the newer ones, are chron- 
ically at odds. Poland persists in oc- 
cupying territory belonging to neigh- 
boring nations despite all rulings of 
the league of nations to the contrary. 
Most of the middle-European nations 
are in a turmoil. The league of nations 
cannot even disarm its own members. 
France and England are bickering over 
differences in national policy. 

The German government told the al- 
lies that it could not meet the repara- 
tions demand unless a loan was ar- 
ranged. If assured of such a loan Ger- 
many agreed to hold down the issu- 
ance of paper money and subscribe to 
haif the amount of the loan. However, 
the international meeting of bankers at 
Paris was unable to formulate a plan 
for floating such a loan. This was due 
principally to France’s refusal to agree 
to a reconsideration of her share of the 
reparations account. Another stum- 
bling-block was the question of what 
security Germany could offer. France 
is on the verge of bankruptcy and sore- 
ly needs money. She would like her 
own debts canceled but Great Britain 
refused to cancel the French debt un- 
less this country cancels the British 
debt. In that way the allies have thrust 


the responsibility for reducing the rep- 
arations total back on the United 
States. So this country is interested in 
the controversy whether it wants to be 
or not. 

The official American delegate sided 
with the British, Italian and Belgian 
representatives in arguing that the 
German reparations bill for 33 billions 
—which does not include interest and 
which must all be paid in gold—was 
too high. The allies have been nettled 
at France’s attitude. At the outset that 
country demanded that a buffer state 
be created between herself and Ger- 
many; when that failed she insisted 
that the United States sign the Ver- 
sailles treaty, that this country join the 
league of nations and that we unite 
with England in a separate agreement 
to come to the aid of France if the 
latter was attacked by Germany. We 
signed the Versailles pact but we rati- 
fied none of it. Thus France excuses 
herself for maintaining a large army. 


Of course, Germany can never com- 
pensate for the awful loss of life and 
damage done in the World war, but the 
world is agreed that she should do what 
she can to atone for her crimes.. The 
big problem now is not how much 
money can be squeezed out of Germany 
but in what manner and how fast the 
allies can collect it. Germany says she 
has no way to pay the indemnities ex- 
cept by her own labor. She argues that 
to meet the amounts fixed by the rep- 
arations commission she must increase 
her exports far beyond pre-war figures, 
What she needs most of all is credit in 
the world’s markets. Germany has so 
inflated her currency by printing so 
much paper money that her marks are 
practically worthless. There is noth- 
ing to back up this paper currency 
and other nations are loath to accept 
it in exchange for goods. Germany 
realizes this and pleads for.credit. If 
the world will not give her credit she 
says the reparations amount must be 
reduced or she will go bankrupt. She 
thinks the allies should be satisfied 
with taking what she can pay rather 
than forcing her to the wall and get- 
ting nothing. 

The allies fear that increasing Ger- 
many’s foreign trade will reduce their 
own, so they protest vigorously. They 
know her of old. France insists on 
Germany’s paying her the 52 per cent 
of the reparations as agreed. ~This 
amounts to nearly 16 billions in gold. 
France has already spent 17 billions in 
restoring her devastated regions and 
she has received only small payments 
from Germany. In default of payment 
France wants to seize the Ruhr basin, 
the key to industrial Germany. The 
other allies won’t agree to this because 
they know such a move would dis- 
member Germany. ; 

The allies still think France should 
be satisfied to take what she can while 
the getting is good rather than insist 


on everything due her. The world in 
general does not approve the popular 
French viewpoint that a French soldier 
should be stationed back of every Ger- 
man workman io grab his wages and 
only give him enough black bread and 
water to live on until the debt is ‘paid 
in full. If Germany is driven too far she 
will collapse, and such a thing would 
be a great calamity. The safest insur- 
ance is to keep her on a production 
basis. Her workers must be allowed to 
earn a living wage and France should 
not try to exact the impossible. 

It is to our own interests to help 
other nations get on their feet. It is 
absurd to think that we could build a 
wall around this country and not de- 
pend on foreign nations for anything. 
If we ever attempted to isolate our- 
selves and cut off foreign trade it would 
mean a panic such as was never before 
seen. So long as Europe, by reason of 
chaotic financial and industrial condi- 
tions, cannot purchase our materials or 
produce things required by us, her 
prosperity as well as ours must wane. 
European nations cannot purchase our 
goods unless we purchase theirs. They 
cannot purchase raw materials unless 
they have credit. They cannot establish 
credit unless there is peace. There can 
be no peace until the reparations ques- 
tion is settled. Instead of our debts 
being paid in gold it would be better 
that they be paid in goods that we need. 
And so Germany should be allowed to 
pay part of her reparations in goods. 
Though we pat ourselves on the back 
because we hold the bulk of the world’s 
gold, yet its possession is a handicap. 
We can’t eat gold or make use of it by 
keeping it inactive. President Hard- 
ing had the right idea when he said 
that he would rather see our three bil- 
lion stock of gold going out instead of 
coming in, for that would mean increas- 
ed trade, not only for us but for the 
world in general. It would mean that 
we were importing more goods and pay- 
ing for them with gold, thus helping t« 
revive and stabilize foreign exchang« 
and commerce. 

q 


Byine- figures show that 8,431,125,- 
040 pins were used in this country 
in 1919. Probably nowhere near so 
many are being used now, as the wom- 
en are not pinning their things on so 
much as they formerly did. 


q 
ATURALLY Bre’r Bryan doesn’t 
believe in survival of the fittest, 
when he ran for presidency three times 
and the other fellow always beat him. 


q 

SAXOPHONE in New York eight 

feet high claims to “break the rec- 
ord.” It will probably break the win- 
dows as well as the record if anyone 
can ever be found who can blow the 
low notes. We should say it would 
take a bull or a hippopotamus to play 
such a saxophone. 
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BONDS OF EVIL ABOVE PAR 


INCERITY ought to win, but it 
S doesn’t always—especially in poli- 

tics. We have just heard about 
one U. S. senator who has posed before 
the country as a great reformer and 
who voted for the prohibition law but 
who nevertheless drinks whisky. We 
are told there are others. And we have 
heard of another senator who, against 
his own convictions, voted for prohi- 
bition because of the public clamor 
for it, but who, having voted the law 
for other people, vowed that he would 
also obey it himself—and he has not 
taken a drink since. 

Here we have two representative 
types of men, and you can take your 
choice. We may add that the senator 
who presumed to legislate for others 
but who refused to obey the law him- 
self has been greatly honored; and he is 
held up as such a hero that we dare 
not even name him. On the other hand 
the one who faithfully carried out what 
he believed was the will of his con- 
stituents and who conscientiously re- 
fused to break a law which he ex- 
pected other people would obey, is dis- 
credited and marked for defeat. 

Is it any wonder that men of con- 
science are not keen to accept office, 
when sincerity is at such a discount 
and it is so commonly the fakers, moun- 
tebanks and demagogs who win pub- 
lic approval? A large portion of the 
men in public life are primarily actors; 
they have no real character themselves 
and they merely play the part that 
brings them the biggest return and wins 
the most applause. 

But they are such good actors that 
they fool the public, and to a large 
extent fool themselves as well. They 
are like the sharpest lawyers, who ean 
argue just as convincingly for one side 
as for the other and who have no opin- 
ions except what they are paid for. And 
yet, what more can we expect ? A “suc- 
cessful lawyer” is one who can con- 
vince the jury that two and two make 
five, and that a criminal who has al- 
ready confessed his guilt is in reality 
a martyr. 

The jury is made up of good average 
citizens—the “peers” of the accused— 
and they reveal a fairly true cross-sec- 
tion of human nature. If a jury of 12 
“good men and true,” carefully picked 
to render an unbiased judgment, can be 
so easily wheedled and fooled by the 
specious arguments of a lawyer, can we 
wonder that the same methods when 
introduced into politics will also win 
there? Why is it 363 of the 531 men in 
congress are lawyers? Of course the 
training that a lawyer gets in the fun- 
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damentals of the law, and the practice 
he has in weighing the facts and argu- 
ments on both sides of a case, is un- 
doubtedly the best kind of preparation 
for public service. It is often said that 
if you have a case in court it is more 
important to have a smart lawyer on 
your side than to have the evidence in 
your favor—and we must confess that 
too often it is the “arguments” rather 
than the facts that gain the day. A 
sharp lawyer can twist the evidence to 
suit his purposes—unless it is very de- 
cidedly against him. And the typical 
politician, being a lawyer to start on, 
does the same thing. 

A large part of the work that keeps 
our courts so busy is created and main- 


tained by the lawyers, for their own 


purposes. The object of the law, as 
Dickens showed so convincingly, is 
“how not to do it.” That accounts for 
the high-sounding rigamarole of legal 
terms and the endless windings of red 
tape that bind up every case. 

In the same way much of the activity 
known as “politics” is kept up by the 
professional politicians, so as to pro- 
vide them a career. Comparatively few 
are in politics with the sincere aim of 
serving their country and promoting 
the cause of truth and justice. 


We-mustn’t condemn them too strong- 
ly, however, for our officeholders will 
always be as good as the voters make 
them. If officials who are elected and 
sworn and paid to maintain law and 
order for instance take sides with the 
mob when a crisis comes, and if the 
people tolerate such criminality, then 
they can’t complain. If so many of those 
in authority take Pontius Pilate as 
their model and thereby gain the plau- 
dits of the multitude, how can we hope 
that sincerity will be cultivated by our 
public men? 

H. L. Mencken, the American writer, 
attributes the success of Lloyd George 
to “his tremendous capacity for evoking 
the emotions of the mob,” and says that 
“this makes him master of the whole 
art of practical politics under democ- 
racy.” Mencken wants the “intelligent 
and superior men” to adopt the ways 
of the demagogs and to beat them at 
their own game. They would have 
about as much chance as a greenhorn 
from the backwoods would have of 
beating a shell-game confidence man at 
a circus. No, the same old methods 
will continue to win; they won in the 
days of ancient Rome and we needn’t 
look for any sudden reformation. 


q 
ROMINENT socialist is reported in 
papers to have “gone to a sanitari- 
um to recuperate from overwork.” 
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Must be some mistake there; either the 
man is not a socialist or his trouble is 
something else than overwork. So- 
cialists do not overwork. Anyone who 
overworks, or works at all, is a cursed 
“capitalist.” 


q 
HERE are now 111,143,277 people 
in the United States, and 111,143.- 
276 of them firmly believe they could 
handle the present situation better than 
the president if they only had the 
chance. Such is human nature. 


q 

NOTHER thing that will tend to 

help the Democrats to win in the 
fall elections in this country is that 
the “Republicans” in Ireland are mak- 
ing such a horrible mess of things. 
While people are about it, they may as 
well lay everything to the “Republi- 
cans”; they have to have a scapegoat 
and the “G. O. P.” has proved a good 
one in the past. 


q 
E think that if there are to be any 
women at all in the senate or 
house there should be at least two, so 
they can have someone to talk the 
styles over with. It is “cruel and un- 
usual punishment” to have a “lone 
woman” in such a place, as Miss Rob- 
ertson now is. 
g 


VEN though one of the Pathfinder 

editors did come to work one day 
in a white “sport” shirt and white duck 
pants, this was hardly sufficient reason 
for the weather authorities to turn 
loose a whole month’s allowance of 
rain. That was carrying a joke too far. 


q 

a FLETCHER of Fla. wants 

the government to sell the surplus 
ships on “easy payments.” We would 
like to get one of those famous concrete 
ships and use it as a new building for 
the Pathfinder, if we could get it for a 
dollar down and a dollar a week. 


REATEST motive power in the 
world is the mighty American dol- 

Even Paderewski can’t resist its 
force. After having announced to the 
world in 1917 that he would never 
again touch the piano—or in any case 
never again give a concert—he now 
says he will return to the ivories and 
make a tour of the country next winter. 
We don’t blame Paderewski, but he will 
probably find that at 62 years of age 
and after having given up concerts for 
five years it will not be an easy thing 
for him to “come back.” All the girls 
used to pay fancy prices to go and see 
Paderewski and his bobbed hair—but 
they have bobbed hair themselves now. 


lar. 
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{ff QUESTION BOX [{f/ 


The Question Box aims to please all subscribers. Hence, 
though we should like to answer every question submitted, 
only those of general interest can be considered. Use 
judgment in making inquiries. We do not answer legal, 
religious, medical or personal questions; nor do we supply 
names or addresses, look up material for debates or essays, 
or find a market for patents, coins, stamps etc. Readers 
should not expect us to furnish information obtainable in 
dictionaries and ordinary reference books. Inquiries should 
be to the point; our space is limited and valuable and it 
is impossible for us to supply a complete education in any 
general subject. We cannot go into detailed or technical 
explanations, or devote an unreasonable amount of time 
to any one person. Don’t ask for information recently 
given—it is up to you to save Pathfinders for future ref- 
erence. Do not append questions to other correspondeiace. 
Submit them on separate paper with name and address 
legibly written out. Don’t send stamps for personal reply. 








Extinguishers Create Gases 


Ques. How were so many people hurt 
in recent N. Y. subway accident when there 
was no smash-up?—Ans. There was a fire 
on one of the cars and a fire extinguisher 
containing carbon tetrachlorid was used 
to extinguish it. In open air this is all 
right but in confined space of subway it 
created poison gas. It was gas that did 
damage. When carbon tetrachloride came 
in contact with hot flame it exchanged 
part of its chlorin for oxygen and turned 
into phosgene, a war gas. 





Swords and War 

Ques. Did U. S. army carry swords in 
- World war?—Ans. No; they have been 
abandoned as battle weapon. In our army 
sword is worn only on formal occasions; 
never in field where it is a hindrance rather 
than asset. In actual battle officers entitl- 
ed to carry saber are armed with automatic 
revolvers. During World war, owing to 
trench system of fighting, our cavalry was 
unLorsed and put to other duty, such as 
operating machine guns etc. Popular idea 
of an officer waving his sword while lead- 
ing his men .no longer holds true to facts. 
In modern warfare only second lieutenants 
lead men, first lieutenants, captains and 
field officers follow in rear of advancing 
men, urging them on. 





Steel Expands in Sunshine 

Ques. Does sunshine cause steel to ex- 
pand?—Ans. Large steel bridges expand so 
much in heat of summer sunshine that sec- 
tions are mounted on rollers or have tele- 
scopic joints to permit change in length. 
Long bridges sometimes vary more than a 
foot in length in a day in a hot climate. 
In stringing telegraph, telephone and other 
wires temperature must be considered. If 
drawn too tight on a hot day wires may 
shorten and snap on a cold one. Long 
runs of pipes have to have expansion joints 
at intervals to take up extra length when 
heated. Crystal palace, London, is 10 inches 
longer in summer than in winter, due to 
this very reason. Dome of capitol at Wash- 
ington is so constructed that with varia- 
tions in temperature its iron plates ex- 
pand and contract “like the folding and 
unfolding of a lily.” 


Nicknames of States 


Ques. Give nicknames of states.—Ans. 
Some states have several nicknames. Most 
popular ones are: Ala., “Cotton” or “Liz- 
ard”; Ariz. “Sunset,” “Apache”; Ark., 
“Bear,” “Bowie”; Cal., “Golden,” “El Dor- 
ado”; Colo., “Centennial,” “Silver”; Conn., 
“Nutmeg,” “Freestone”; Del., “Diamond,” 
“Blue Hen”; Fla., “Peninsula,” “Everglade”; 
Ga., “Cracker,” “Buzzard”; Idaho, “Gem”; 
Itl., “Sucker,” “Prairie”; Ind., “Hoosier”; 
Iowa, “Hawkeye”; Kans., “Sunflower,” “Jay- 
hawk”; Ky., “Blue Grass,” “Corncracker”:; 
La., “Pelican,” “Creole”; Me., “Pine Tree,” 
“Old Dirigo”; Md. “Old Line,” “Cockade”; 
Mass., “Bay,” “Old Colony”; Mich., “Wol- 
verine,” “Auto”; Minn., “Gopher,” “North 
Star”; Miss. “Bayou,” “Eagle”; Mo., 
“Ozark,” “Iron Mountain”; Mont., “Stub 
Toe,” “Bonanza”; Nebr., “Antelope,” “Back 
Water”; Nev., “Silver,” “Sage Brush”; N. 
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H., “Granite”; N. J. “Jersey Blue,” “Gar- 
den,” “New Spain”; N. Mex., “Sunshine,” 
“Spanish”; N. Y., “Empire,” “Excelsior” ; 
N. C., “Old North,” “Turpentine,” “Tar 
Heel”; N. Dak., “Flickertail,” “Sioux”; Ohio, 
“Buckeye”; Okla., “Boomer”; Ore., “Bea- 
ver,” “Webb Foot”; Pa., “Keystone,” “Steel, 
“Coal”; R. L, “Little Rhody,” “Plantation”; 
S. C., “Palmetto”; S. Dak., “Sunshine,” 
“Swiagecat”; Tenn., “Big Bend,” “Volun- 
teer,” “Hog-and-Hominy”; Tex., “Lone 
Star,” “Beef”; Utah, “Desert,” “Mormon”; 
Vt., “Green Mountain”; Va., “Old Domin- 
ion,” “Mother”; Wash., “Evergreen,” “Chi- 
nook”; W.Va.,“Panhandle”; Wis.,“Badger,” 
“Cooper”; Wyo., “Equality,” “Suffrage.” 


Zane Grey, Popular Writer 
Ques. What did Zane Grey do before 
taking up writing?—Ans. Between 1898 
and 1904 he practiced dentistry in New 
York. 





Bows in Men’s Hats 
Ques. What is reason for little bow of 
string or silk inside men’s hats on. hatband? 
—Ans. Is survival of time when hat was 
made by taking piece of leather, boring two 
holes through it, and drawing it together 
with piece of string. 


World’s Largest Monument 


Ques. What is largest monument in 
world?—Ans. Modern memorial to King 
Victor Emmanuel IT at Rome. It’ rises 200 
feet from center of colonnaded }Jatform 
and is approached by a massive flight of 
steps. It cost $5,000,000 and took 25 years 
to build. Statue of Italy’s ruler tained 
therein and that of General Grant (unveil- 
ed recently at Washington) are almost the 
same size and are largest equestrian sta- 
tues in world. 


Christian Nations 


Ques. What is a Christian nation?—Ans. 
Any nation where a majority of its popula- 
tion worship in the Christian faith is con- 
sidered a Christian nation. Most nations 
are Christian nations excepting, of course, 
Japan, India and other countries where 
majority of population are heathens. 


Chinese Burials 


Ques.. What do Chinese in this country 
do with their dead? Why is statement of 
their death never published in newspaper? 
—Ans. Americanized Chinese bury their 
dead in local cemeteries. However, places 
that have big Chinese populations have 
Chinese burying grounds. In case of weal- 
thy Chinese, bodies are usually sent back 
to China in belief that they will rest better 
in “Flowery Kingdom.” A feature of a 
strictly Chinese funeral is custom of plac- 
ing a roasted pig on each end of coffin, 
together with rice and fruit. This food is 
left at foot of grave in cemetery in belief 
that spirit of dead person will eat before 
speeding away. Before earth is thrown on 
coffin, Chinese mourners stand at foot of 





AN OLD MAN’S FANCY 





Mr. Henpeck—It says that the newest 
fad is to adopt a chicken for a pet. 

Mrs. Henpeck—Just let me catch you 
doing it!—London Mail. 
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grave fold their hands and bow reverently 
toward casket in token of final farewell. 
In course of several years bodies of some 
Chinese are dug up and sent back to China. 
Though Chinese would prefer to rest in 
native land it all depends on circumstances 
and wishes of deceased relatives and friends 
whether custom is carried ut. After liv- 
ing in this country many Chinese become 
so thoroughly Americanized that custom 
is neglected. In places where there are 
no Chinese cemeteries dead Chinese are 
buried in other cemeteries. Obituary or 
death notice advertisements that you see 
in newspapers are paid for. Many people 
die whose names do not appear in these 
columns. Reason why Chinese names do 
not appear in the death columns is because 
Chinese generally do not eare to spend 
money in advertising death of kinsmen. 
Names, however, are recorded for vital 
statistics same as all other deaths. 





Naturalization Laws 

Ques. How can alien become naturalized 
citizen?—Ans. Make application by filing 
what is known as a “declaration of inten- 
tion” at county court or U. S. district 
court. Same ca.:z.ot be filed until appli- 
cant is 18 years old or more. Declaration 
must contain name, age, occupation, time 
and place of arrival in this country and 
must further show that applicant is will- 
ing to renounce foreign allegiance. Not 
less than two years after alien has filed 
his declaration of intention, and after not 
less than five years continuous residence 
in this country, he may file a petition for 
citizenship. This petition must be signed 
by petitioner in his own handwriting and 
shall give his name, residence, occupation, 
place and date of birth, place from which 
he emigrated, and date and place of arrival 
in United States. If he came here prior to 
act of June 29, 1906, he must secure a 
certificate from U. S. department of labor. 
This petition must be attached to affidavit 
of two responsible citizens. Petition has 
to be filed in state in which petitioner has 
lived continuously for at least one year. 
No petition will be heard until at least 90 
days after it has been filed. Petitioner must 
satisfy judge or naturalization commission- 
er that he is qualified to become citizen. 
He must know something about U. S. 
government, constitution and important 
laws. If any alien has served in U. S. army 
or navy that is a short cut in obtaining 
naturalization. 





Eyes that Shine in Dark 

Ques. Why don’t human eyes shineat night 
in artificial light like those of animals?— 
Ans. Because coat of eye which carries 
blood vessels is loc ~ y differentiated into 
a structure called the “tapetum.” This 
tapetum varies in different animals. In 
cat, for instance, it is of brilliant blue or 
green color. It is reflection and incident 
iridescence of light falling on this area 
that causes eye to shine in artificial light. 
In man, tapetum is insignificant and there- 
fore phenomenon is not observed. Cat 
and horse e, cs preserved in glycerin jelly 
for five years still show undiminished iri- 
descence. 


Origin of Name “Courtplaster” 


Ques. Why is “courtplaster” so called? 
—Ans. Name comes from old custom of 
court ladies wearing black plaster of fan- 
tastic designs on their faces to set off their 
beauty. 





Capital of Persia 
Ques. What is capital of Persia?—Ans. 
Teheran. It is set far enough back from 
Caspian sea to render it difficult of ap- 
proach, but it is on rim of Iranian plateau 
so that it may not be too inaccessible. 
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Evolution of Time-Measuring Devices 


and watches it is hard for us to 

see how people got along in olden 
times without them. Men began with 
the simplest, crudest kind of time- 
measuring devices and gradually work- 
ed up to better ‘and more convenient 
ones. The process was altogether one 
of evolution, just as were the processes 
which gave us the modern ocean liner, 
railroads and railroad equipment, ma- 
chinery for doing almost every conceiv- 
able kind of work and the numerous 
other contrivances which have become 
indispensable. 

The sun in its daily (apparent) 
march across the heavens from east to 
west afforded the means first used for 
measuring time. By noting the position 
of this orb or the length and direction 
of the shadow cast by a vertical pole 
primitive men were able to keep fairly 
accurate tab on time’s flight—during the 
day when the sun shone; at night and 
on cloudy days they could do nothing 
but guess. At length someone hit on 
the plan of setting a pole or stick in the 
center of a circle traced on the ground 
and then marking off the circle into 
equal ares. To this day the simple peas- 
ants of Egypt use this device, marking 
their circle with stones for permanency. 


From this circle it was only a step 
to the sun-dial. An astronomer named 
Berossus is credited with inventing the 
first sun-dial, about the year 300 B. C. 
His device was a hollow hemisphere 
set with its rim up and horizontal. The 
shadow of a “finger” or stile at the 
center fell on the inner surface of the 
‘owl, passing around it as the sun 
moved across the sky. This type of dial 
was used for about 1200 years. Then 
came dials of flat sheets of metal, stone 
and the like, some of them set horizon- 
tally and some inclined at an angle. 


At Mt. Vernon, the home of Washing- 
ton, stands a sun-dial which bears this 


Sand watches as we are by clocks 


inscription, in Latin: “I record none | 


but sunny hours.” This is necessarily 
true of all sun-dials; they are useless, 
so far as indicating time is concerned, 
at night or on cloudy days. Moreover, 
the hours measured by these instru- 
ments vary in length from day to day as 
the sun swings farther and farther 
north from the winter solstice until the 
summer solstice and then recedes 
southward during the next half-year. 
Indeed there are but four days of the 
year on which solar time (told by the 
dial) agrees exactly with clock time; 
these are April 15, June 15, Sept. 1 and 
Dec. 24. A sun-dial must be made ac- 
cording to mathematical rules specially 
to agree with its position and with the 
latitude in which it is to be used. The 
index edge of the triangular finger 
or gnomon must be parallel to the 
earth’s axis—that is, must point toward 
the pole star. 


The Persians, Egyptians, Greeks and 
Romans centuries ago came to use an 
earthen globe of known capacity for 
measuring time independently of the 
sun. This was filled with water which 
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gradually flowed out through little 
holes at the bottom, the loss of water 
being gaged by marks on the sides of 
the vessel and thus indicating the time 
day or night. This instrument was 
called a “clepsydra,” from Greek words 
meaning “water” and “to steal”—the 
water literally stole away, just as time 
does. An improved form of water 
clock subsequently developed had a 
dial divided into 24 arcs, corresponding 
to the hours of the day. A hand or 
marker similar to those of modern 
clocks was moved over this dial by a 
chain running over a pulley attached 
to it. From one end of the chain was 
suspended a weight which slowly de- 
scended as water trickled from the 
brass cylinder in which it moved. 

Then there was the hour-glass which 
was invented many hundreds of years 
ago. As most of us know this was es- 
sentially a pair of glass bulbs connect- 
ed end to end by a tube of small bore. 
It contained a quantity of sand just suf- 
ficient to escape through the tube from 
one bulb to the other in an hour. When 
it had run out all that was necessary 
was to invert the glass. This device of 
course served to measure an hour 
quite accurately but it was of little 
practical use for indicating time 
throughout the day unless someone 
watched it and turned it regularly at 
the end of each hour. 

Candles marked off in sections each 
of which was sufficient to burn just 
about an hour were much used at one 
time. King Alfred of England applied 
this idea in a rather complicated time 
lamp which he invented. .This consist- 
ed of an oil fount whose sides were 
marked to indicate hours as the oil 
was consumed by the burner. Galileo’s 
discovery of the pendulum principle 
and the application by his son of this 
principle to suitable mechanism mark- 
ed the beginning of mechanical clocks. 








Taking the Guess 
Out of Investing 


Every man or woman who has 
ever lost money on an invest- 
ment can guard against future [ 
losses by applying a_ simple f 
tested rule which reveals in ad- 5 
vance whether or not a security 
is safe and sound. The way to | 
make money through investing 
is to form an opinion of a se- 
curity before buying it instead 
of afterwards. 

The rule for judging an invest- 
ment is plain and simple, based 
on common sense. Anybody 
can understand and apply it. It 
is explained in the investment 
story from real life, “I Don’t 
Guess, I Invest.” Let us send 
you a copy and learn how to 
get 7% to 714% by investing 
in time-tested, first-mortgage 
bonds. 


G.L.MiICcEREG. 


Room 1210, Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
**First—The Investor’s Welfare’’ 
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The Atlantic Trust Investment Plan 


BANK SAFETY 
FOR INVESTORS 


The Atlantic Trust Investment Plan 
is the partial payment or instalment 
plan of buying bonds, with this im- 
portant addition: 


The entire resousces of this bank— 
the same resources that are back of 
savings and checking accounts—are 
back of your investment account. 





The most important feature of the 
Atlantic Trust Investment Plan is 
BANK SAFETY. 


With a first payment as low as $50 
and monthly payments of $20, you 
¢an buy the same bonds we buy for 
the investment of the bank’s funds. 


Without obligation we will send 
you our booklet describing the ad- 
vantages of BANK SAFETY and 
giving full information about the 
Atlantic Trust Investment Plan. 


Ask for booklet No. 726 


Atlantic Trust Co. 


Capital & Surplus $2,000,000 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Write for full information about 


banking by mail: 4% on savings; 
3% on checking accounts. 
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"ModernSalesmanship. 


This FREE book on Salesmanship 
has literally jumped hundreds of 
men from small pay to amazing 


earnings inthe selling field. No 

matter what you are doing now, this valuable book 
willshow you how to becomea Master of the Secrets 
of Selling, in your spare time at home. Sent FREE. 
Write for it today. NATIONAL SALESMENSG 
TRAINING ASSOCIATION, Department 87-H, 
Chicago. Ii 














For trial, a sample of our New Style Copley, 


if you send 2 cents for postage and state size 
wanted. “ fl 
Reversible Coller Co., Dept! 50 Boston, Mass. 











Sell our wonderful 
Sine? tailored toorder,$29.50, virgin 
to 


wool suits and o’coats direct 





rttwk) Make People Like You 


Get along better, make more money, develop 3 
H U MIAN winning personality, learn to know people as they 
NATURE 


are. Send 5 cents (stamps) for “PERSONAL 
POWER,” a little book that points the way. 
PROGRESS LEAGUE, S-31 UNION SQ., NEW YORE 
LIT ERARY a E L furnished to order, 
Not cheap service—but good. Strictly confidential. Writefos 
terms. nm Literary Bureau, East Orange, N. 3. 
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USED Correspondence Courses of al! kinds sold 
rented and exchanged. Bargain list free. (Courses 
bought). LEE MOUNTAIN, Gox 114, PISGAH, ALA, 
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Simple Coin Trick That Fools "Em 


This little stunt is so simple that it 
really isn’t much of a trick at all. Yet 
it can hardly fail to puzzle and mystify 
the shrewdest observer. The perform- 
er places three coins on the table in 
plain view of everybody. Then he 
picks them up one at a time, counting, 
“one, two, three.” At once he returns 
them to the table, counting as he does 
so, “four, five, six.” Next he picks up 
two of the coins and counts on consec- 
utively, “seven, eight” and (pointing to 
the remaining coin on the table) “nine.” 
Returning the two coins from his hand 
to the table he counts, “ten, eleven.” 
At this point he turns to his audience 
with an air of assurance, his manner 
and expression saying as plainly as he 
can make them, “That’s an ingenious 
trick and I performed it cleverly.” 

Someone is sure to express the opin- 
ion that there “is nothing to” the stunt 
and that anyone can perform it. That 
is exactly what the performer is wait- 
ing and hoping for. He promptly in- 
vites the skeptic to try his hand at it, 
surrenders the coins to him and retires 
from the center of the stage. Unless he 
is onto the important secret of shifting 
the coins about and counting in a defi- 
nite order the novice is almost absolute- 
ly sure to fail. The performer begins 
by placing the three coins on the table, 
then he takes them up and returns 
them, counting as he does so, in the 
exact manner indicated above. This 
system is vital to the trick of counting 
to 11 with all three coins at last on the 
table. Ignorant of this and in all prob- 
ability having failed to take note of the 
order followed by the performer the 
uninitiated person will almost certain- 
ly begin by counting “one, two, three,” 
as he first places the coins on the table. 
Of course he will fail to finish properly 
and will be duly puzzled and cha- 
grined. 


How to See Your Own Brain 


If someone were to tell you that you 
could see your own brain you would 
think him crazy. However, it is possi- 
ble to view some of the inner ramifica- 
tions or blood vessels. The following 
experiment will demonstrate. Hang a 
black cloth on the wall just a little 
above the level of your eyes when you 
are seated in a chair. Place the chair 
three feet from the wall. Have a light- 
ed candle in your hand but extinguish 
all other light in the room, Sit facing 
the black cloth. 

Hold the candle on a level with the 
tip of your nose and about six inches 
from it. Move the candle slowly from 
left to right in front of the face. Con- 
tinuing this, lift the eyes to an angle of 
45 degrees (without lifting the chin) 
and gaze intently in the general direc- 
tion of the black cloth. Do not try to 
see the cloth. Do this for about 30 
seconds. You will begin to see, form- 
ing before you in space, a pinkish-gray 
network of blood vessels which resem- 
ble the lines on a leaf. Watch closely 


and in a few seconds they will stand 
out clearly. This is purely an optical 
oddity. 





How Faber Throws the Spit Ball 

Our diagram will give you some idea 
of how Urban Faber, pitcher of the 
White Sox (Chicago, American league, 
ball team), prepares and throws his 
famous spit ball. Spit ball is the name 
given to a variety of pitched balls pro- 
duced by moistening one side of the 
ball with saliva. It leaves the hand 
with a greater speed than when dry 
and takes a more uncertain and con- 
fusing course. Another peculiar thing 
about the spit ball is that it does not 
revolve when it leaves the pitcher’s 
hand. As Red Faber throws it its posi- 
tion remains unchanged throughout the 
delivery. The moisture placed on one 
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Tre “Spit Bary” 


side of the ball as shown in our cut 
creates an uneven air resistance which 
makes the ball jump as it nears the 
plate. 


Exhibit Ancient and Valuable Bible 


The famous Gutenberg Bible, said to 
be the earliest and most precious piece 
of printing from movable types in the 
world, is now on exhibit at the Nation- 
al Museum, Washington. It is being 
loaned to the government by its owner, 
Gabriel Wells, of New York. This work 
was printed sometime between 1450 
and 1455 at Mainz, Germany, by Jo- 
hannes Gutenberg who invented print- 
ing by movable type. Another copy of 
this Bible was sold in 1911 for $50,000. 

The National Museum owns the Book 
of Joshua taken from yet another copy. 
It contains 26 pages beautifully illus- 
trated by medieval wood-cut engravers. 
The text of each page is set in two 
columns of 42 lines each. It is said to 
be one of the best specimens of print- 
ing ever produced not even excepting 
present day art. This Bible is some- 
times known as the Mazarin Bible be- 
cause the first copy was found in the 
library of the French Cardinal Mazarin 
though known to have existed many 
years previous. 


“Beanery” Terms are a Joke 

A stranger visiting a “beanery” or 
cheap restaurant in any big city is as- 
tonished at the way waiters convey his 
orders to the kitchen. The servitors 
use much slang and mutilated English. 
In fact, they have a picturesque gibber- 
ish all their own. For instance, if you 
order an oyster stew the waiter will 
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bellow out something like this, “One 


graveyard stew!” If you order hot 
eakes he will sing out, “Stack o’ 
wheats!” If coffee is ordered he will 
call out, “Draw one!” And, if another 
customer also orders coffee, the waiter 
will add, “Make it a pair!” Sometimes 
they refer to the beverage as a “cup o’ 
Java” or a “cup o’ Mocha.” 

Suppose you want poached eggs on 
toast. The waiter will order, “Adam 
and Eve on a raft!” Then, if you 
change your mind and desire the egg, 
scrambled, he will simply add, “Wreck 
’em!” When you order a plate of beans 
he will call to the kitchen, “Thousanid 
on a plate!” If you want hash he might 
order, “Clean up the joint!” Bread is 
sometimes referred to as “punk,” and 
prunes as “army cherries.” If you 
cared for shredded wheat the waite: 
might say, “Chop up the broom!” When 
you order an extra order of potatoes 
the waiter will say “Side o’ German!” 
or “Side o’ French!”—meaning German 
fried or French fried, as the case may 
be. Eggs are often ordered as “Fry 
one, sunnyside up!” or “Two in the 
water four minutes!” 

“College Humor” tells us of a custo- 
mer who went into a “beanery” and or- 
dered “Mutton broth in a hurry.” “Baa- 
baa in the rain. Make him run!” shout- 
ed the waiter. “Beefsteak and onions,” 
said another customer. “John Bull. 
Make him a ginny!” said the waiter. 
“Baked potato,” added the customer. 
“Mrs. Murphy in a _ sealskin coat!” 
shouted the waiter. “Two fried eggs. 
Don’t fry them hard,” spoke up another 
customer. “Adam and Eve in the Gar- 
den. Leave their eyes open!” said the 
waiter. “Poached eggs on toast,” said 
a customer. “Bride and groom in a 
Ford!” shouted the waiter. “Chicken 
croquettes,” ordered a patron. “Fow! 
ball!” spoke up the waiter. “Hash,” 
said a desperate customer. “Gentle- 
man wants to take a chance!” said the 
waiter. “Ill have hash, too,” said the 
next customer. “Another sport!” an- 
nounced the waiter. “Glass of milk,” 
ventured still another. “Let if rain!” 
ordered the waiter. “Frankfurters and 
sauerkraut, good and hot,” spoke up an- 
other patron. “Fido, Shep, and a bale 
of hay!” shouted the waiter, “and let 
"em sizzle!” 
eA mes. HW... 


Aetiticder Ousslers? 


No. 129. Jones’s age is represented 
by the digits of Mrs. Jones’s age re- 
versed. He is older than she. The 
difference between their ages is 1/11 
of their sum. What are the ages of 
each?—Ans. to No. 128—The following 
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Count “EM Five Triancces Here 


illustration explains itself. We know 
you had a hard time working it out. 
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THE GILOLO LIGHT 
(Continued from page 15) 





had been waiting for. He opened fire on 
them, slowly and deliberately, picking his 
men by the aid of the searchlight. Each 
time his gun spoke a pirate stumbled. Too 
demoralized to return the fire, the crew 
broke for cover and scrambled for the pro- 
tecting shelter of the jungle. 

Mat emptied his last shell and then 
sprang at them with his long Malay creese. 
A burly pirate turned suddenly on him and 
fired point-blank. The bullet whistled 
close to Mat’s ears, but before the man 
could shoot again Mat was on him, the 
two going down together in a desperate 
clinch. They rolled over and over in the 
mud, plastering their bodies from head to 
foot with the sticky soil, and fighting des- 
perately for the upper hand. For what 
seemed an age they fought with equal ad- 
vantage. Then Mat freed a hand and 
brought the hilt of his creese down on the 
other’s skull, knocking him unconscious. 
When the first boat from the warship 
reached the shore, Mat was sitting trium- 
phantly on the body of his prisoner. “Are 
you looking for Zulucca?” he hailed the 
men. “Well, I’m sitting on him!” 


A handful of the pirates escaped into the 
jungle out of range of the warship’s guns, 
but the beach was cleaned up pretty well, 
with a toll of dead and wounded that 
brought a smile of satisfaction to the gun- 
boat’s commander. The greatest capture, 
however, was Zulucca. “He’s your prize,” 
the young commander said, smiling at Mat. 
“There’s a big price on his head. I sup- 
pose you'll get it.” 

“Well,” returned Mat, “I think I’ll need 
it. I suppose you’ve riddled the Shark 
with bullets. I told Bardlow to go easy 
on it, but in the excitement he likely’s not 
forgot. Is Bardlow with you?” 

“Here, Tawny!” called a loud voice. 
had to come along to see the fun. It was 
great while it lasted! Hurt any? No? 
Then you're lucky. You’ve got Zulucca, and 
in the morning we'll pull the Shark off the 
mud. We’ll gladly fix her up for you for 
the good of the service—” He was. sud- 
denly interrupted by the deep, sonorous 
blast of a whistle. “The Royal Prince!” he 
exclaimed. 

They stood and gazed at the double rows 
of lights, as the mail steamer passed 
through the straits, her two decks lined 
with curious passengers who tried to fath- 
om the meaning of the searchlight and 
flapping sails of the Shark. 

“Nothing but a vessel aground,” remark- 
ed one passenger, and satisfied with this 
explanation the less curious idly turned 
their attention to the dancing inside, to- 
tally ignorant of the danger they had so 
narrowly escaped. 

“That,” remarked Superintendent Bard- 
low, after Mat had explained his false bea- 
con light, “is what I’d call a real Yankee 
trick.” 

“Perhaps that’s as good a name for it as 
any,” smiled Mat. “Anyway, it worked, 
and old Zulucca, if he isn’t hung, will have 
something to think about for the rest of 
his quiet days. That’s all.” 
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‘A FAIR, MIDDLE GROUND 

We are convinced there is a fair, middle 
ground between labor and capital. This 
is the day when organizations of labor 
are necessary because of the complex char- 
acter of our business life, and because what 
men banded together cannot accomplish 
for themselves is very likely to be accom- 
plished individually. 

But the war and its consequent inflation 
of prices of commodities and prices of labor 
has brought about glaring and flagrant in- 
stances of abuse that call for corrections 
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Faultless Bicycle or Motobike 


When your bicycle arrives 
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that must be accomplished and adjustments 
that must be made. It calls for a kind of 
readjustment that must be borne by. the 
laborer as well as his employer. It will 
be hard for the highly paid worker to come 
down to earth, but that is just what he will 
have to do if business is to recover from 
its present slump.—Union Labor Advocate. 





THE BALLAD OF THE PRINTER MAN 
Young Jenkins was a printer man, 
A likely youth, but rash; 
He thought he ought to shine in life, 
And tried to cut a 


He loved his master’s daughter; she 
Adored him, so he thought. 

But, oh! the ways of womanhood! 
His love is come to 


He wrote a note, in which he let 
His doting fancy frisk; 

She cried, “Oh, what a risk to run! 
And what an a 


Now in the note he cried, “If you 
Don’t to my pleading hark, 

I'll die! Ill die!’—but she did not 
His ! 


She put the note straight in the fire. 
The flame but slowly stole on; 
She broke another coal in two, 
And put a : 
And so the note was burned, and she 
Retired to bed, quite weary; 
Meanwhile poor Jenkins waited for 
The answer to his 


It never came. His mind gave way, 
And fairly went to rackets; 

One rope-end he tied round his neck, 
The other to some [] 


For once, although teetotal, he 
Allowed himself a drop; 

And, quite cut up, he, when cut down, 
Had come to a . 





MANY SUFFER FOR SINS OF FEW 

Mose Tolliver had just got outside of a 
big watermelon, and he was sitting up 
against the woodshed in the sun, intent 
on enjoying a nap. The juice had dried 
on his lips and cheeks and the flies lit on 
them in large numbers. Mose was so 
drowsy that he didn’t even take the 
trouble to brush away the flies. But before 
long a wasp settled on his protruding lower 
lip and began to feed voraciously. Mose 
roused up slightly and the movement caused 
the wasp to sting him. He was annoyed 
to have his siesta thus rudely disturbed, 
and as he gave his mouth a swipe with his 
hand he said to his tormentors: “Jest fer 
dat, you'll all hab ter get off.” 
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There was a young negress named Lena, 
Who worked with a vacuum cleanah, 
But she got in the way 
Of the suction one day, 
And since then nobody has seen huh. 
—Capper’s Weekly. 


















SEND 
NO MONEY 


30-DAY TRIAL 


$1.00 Razer Hone Free! Let us send you the famous 
K & K Razor—world’s finest—guaranteed for 25 years, 
Thousands of these wonderful razors now in use in 
every home. Regular $10.00 value—special price while 
they last $2.95. If this razor does not give you more 
real satisfaction than any you have ever seen or used, 
you will not be out a single penny. A $1.00 Razor 
Hone FREE, even though you decide not to keep the 
razor. Send No Money! Just your name and 
address and razor will be mailed to you at once, 
GREAT AMERICAN RAZOR WORKS 
Dept. D-513, 1553 W. Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


118-Acre Farm With 10 Cows, 
5 Ac. Corn, 2 Ac. Potatoes, 


10 a, Oats, 5 a. buckwheat, 10 a. barley, 25 a. hay, vege- 
table garden, maple sugar making outfit and some house- 
hold furniture all included to settle immediately; only 
half mile milk station, stores, school, variety fruit, 
valuable woodlot, 20-cow pasture, barn, large house, 
running sprii.g water, valley view. 2500 takes all, part 
down. Traveling instructions with details 72 acres equip- 
ped $1500 shown same trip, page 198 Strout’s FREE 
Catalog. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 150EA Nassau 
St., New York City. 
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Tell Your Boy About This! 
Boys, you can earn money each month selling THE BOY'S 
MAGAZINE. You get a big commission on every copy you sell 
three copies for a starter. Send no money. Address, 
The Scott F. Redfield Co., Inc., 7230 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 
’ 50.00 a week—for 

ALL WOOL made-to-order 

suits at $29.75, sell on 

sight. You get paid at once 

Write today. Dept. 356. PARK TAILORING CO., 
+ E —I 
Agents—$S to $15 Daily (i577 New 
Guaranteed Hosiery—M ust wear or replaced free. Big 
We Deliver Experience unnecessary. No capital 
—s Outfits Hey or aot. Cincinnatl. finest 
for 

A new efficient aid for deafness. No trouble to use: Cam 
be used continuously; no batteries; no cords; no head 
DR. C. E. STOKOE, 545 Central Bidg.. LOS ANGELES CALIF 
. NEW - - - - -$349 
Army Rain Coats, it-cisimec crade 8 “3-98 
’ “ “ Cc 1.49 

By insuredmailon _W.L. CARMICHAEL, Sales Agent, 
i i 34 Armstrong St., Va. 


and you get full credit for all unsold copies. Write us today for 
two orders a day 
We supply finest selling outfit. opportunity. 
Profit. Repeat orders bring you regular income. You write orders— 
and Col 
bands; no expense; is inconspicuous. 
receipt of price. 








Sell Your Snap Shots at $5 Each 


Kodak prints needed by 25,000 publishers. Make vacations pay. 
We teach you how and where to sell. Write WALHAMORE 
INSTITUTE, LAFAYETTE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MENDETS — WONDER MONEY iat 
hes bags, etc Insert and tighten 10¢ and 26c © 
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peskage thts. Go. Bos312 Amsterdam. N ¥ 


























$135 to $190 / fFrankininstitute 0ep.6175, Rochester, W.¥. 


ON Sirs: Send me, without charge: 

ae ree oe) sample Railway Mail Clerk Ex- 

Send Coupon S$ amination questions; (2) schedule 

Today Sure $ showing places of all coming U.S. Gov- 

MEN—BOYS & ernmentexaminations; (3) list of many 
' or 17 Government jobs now obtainable. 


4 NNQERO. cc ccccccccsccccccsocscesesesessesees 
Nm MGGROEB. .cccccccccsccccccccerseesceseeseseee 
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4066—A Pleasing Summer Frock.—7 Sizes; 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. A 38 inch size 
requires 5% yards of 32 inch material. Price 10 cents. 
3718—A Very Attractive House Dress or Day Dress.—7 
Sizes; 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust measure. 
A 38 inch size requires 6 yards of 36 inch material. If 
made as illustrated it will require 4% yards of plaid 
and 1% yards of plain maturial 36 inches wide. Price 10c. 
4056—A Pretty Frock For The Growing Girl.—4 Sizes; 6, 
8, 10 and 12 years. A 10 year size requires 3 yards of 
40 inch material. Price 10 cents. 

4039-4049—Elegantly Stylish and Appropriate For After- 
moon Or Evening Wear.—Blouse 4039—7 Sizes; 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. Skirt 4049-+7 
Sizes; 25, 27, 29, 31, 33, 35 and 37 inches waist measure. 
TWO separate patterns 10 cents FOR EACH pattern. 
3326—A Popular Style.—5 Sizes;.1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 years. 
A 4 yard size will require 3% yards of 27 inch material. 
Price 10 cents. 

4052—A New Version of a Popular Style.—7 Sizes; 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust measure. A 38 inch 
size requires 5 yards of 40 inch material. Price 10c. 
(eon 28 8 8 8 Ee Ee EE EE UU UG 


Use Coupon in Ordering Patterns 


Herewith find ....cents for which send me the fol- 
lowing patterns: 
Number ...0.2..... Size ... Number ......0..+. Size ... 
Wemmber .cpeoccscces Sine soe MUMDE secccccecce Size... 


Be sure to give number and size of patterns wanted and 


Do you want catalog ?—If so, the additional cost is 10 cents. 
write your name and address on lines below. Send orders 
for patterns to Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


SER Naagiecicckwasg vacnen Aneoenevads cases sechascosss 
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CATALOG NOTICE 
Send 10c in silver or stamps for our UP-TO-DATE 
SUMMER 1922 CATALOG of Fashions, showing color 
plates, and containing 500 designs of Ladies’, Misses’ 
and children’s Patterns, a CONCISE AND COMPREHEN- 
SIVE ARTICLE ON DRESSMAKING, ALSO SOME 
POINTS FOR THE NEEDLE (illustrating 30 of the 
various, simple stitches)—all valuable hints to the home 
dressmaker. ‘ 











Many novelties are being worked out 
in bathing suits (or if you are one of 
the elite you should call them surf 
dresses) this summer. But a glance at 
our illustration, which gives three of 
the most stylish designs, will show that 
artistic effects are uppermost in the 
minds of the designers. These young 
ladies look as though they would rather 
be admired by the beach gazers than 
get their pretty suits all wet. The first 
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girl is wearing a Greek dress of Amer- 
ican Beauty Roshanara crepe with 
tights of navy and American Beauty 
striped jersey. The girl in the middle 
wears a beige serge skirt with a novel 
suspender arrangement overdress and 
bloomers of navy blue silk tricolette. 
On the right we see a stunning dress of 
plain and striped jersey foundation, 
with fancy one-sided over-dress of 
black cire satin trimmed with clusters 
of red satin buttons and red stitching. 





It seems that the National League of 
Women Voters in trying to-select the 
12 greatest living American women 
picked a well nigh hopeless task—it is 
all a question of individual opinion! 
The dozen “greatest” in one person’s 
opinion will not be in another’s, and 
so it goes. However, for those readers 
who want an expression of my personal 
opinion in the matter, I would suggest 
the following 12 names as being truly 
representative: Mary Roberts Rinehart 
(author), Mrs. Woodrow Wilson (wife), 
Miss Jane Addams (settlement worker), 
Miss Helen Adams Keller (blind author 
and lecturer), Miss Maude Adams (act- 
ress), Miss Julia Clifford Lathrop (child 


an oak or a pine.—James Russell Lowell. 
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welfare leader), Miss Alice Mary Rob- 
ertson (legislator), Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt (suffragist), Miss M. Care, 
Thomas (college head), and last, but 
not least, your own mother. 


The number of women who are either 
too fat or too thin is, alas, only too 
great. In most cases obesity is due to 
too much food and too little exercize. 
Under-nourishment is usually caused 
by too little food and lack of proper 
exercize. It isn’t necessary to starve 
to reduce. Just change your diet to one 
containing foods that will relieve hun- 
ger and nourish the body but which 
will not produce fat. Sensible exercize 
will cause the fat woman to burn up 
that surplus fat and bring her body 
“back to normalcy.” Fat people should 
not eat rich foods. Under-weight can 
generally be overcome by indulging in 
plenty of fresh air exercizes that stimu- 
late appetite and digestion, by drink- 
ing plenty of milk and eating good 
wholesome foods. 


This week we show in our Pattern 
Department a very pretty child’s rom- 
per dress, No. 3326. There is no time 
when your little boy or girl will look 
so cute as between the ages one to five. 
This is the period in passing through 
which they bring out all the darling 
little sayings and actions that Nature 
endowed them with. Their doings are 
immortal and precious especially to the 
mother’s heart. Mother takes great 
pride in dressing them neatly but at 
the same time the little tot must be 
allowed to frolic to its heart’s content. 
Rompers serve a double purpose—they 
are good looking yet practical. 


“We will exhibit snappy bathing cos- 
tumes draped on pulchritudinous maid- 
ens one day only,” I read in a de- 
partment store advertisement. Gracious 
me! And I thought a pulchritudinous 
was something like an extinct plesio- 
saurus or a diplodocus. Why didn’t 
they just say “pretty” and be done 
with it? 


Many a heart is hungry, starving, 
For a little word of love; 

Speak it then and as the sunshine 
Gilds the lofty peaks above. 

So the joy of those who hear it 
Sends its radiance down life’s way, 

And the world is brighter, better 
For the loving words we say. 


Metal girdles are still being worn but 
many of the new styles are made of 
strips of fabric or of cire braid, woven 
into a wide braid and fastened under a 
fabric flower. 


Save your sugar bags! In London 
they are dipping sugar bags in dyes of 
the latest colors and making sports 
hats out of them. When the fad strikes 
this country all you'll have to do will 
be to get some dye and dip in your sugar 
bag, cut on dotted lines, and—presto! 
it’s all done. 





Truth is quite beyond the reach Of satire. 
There is so brave a simplicity in her, that 
she can no more be made ridiculous than 
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ff Women's Newsettes 

Another Woman for Senate. In Wis- 
consin, Mrs. Ben C. Hooper, of Oshkosh, 
president of the Wisconsin League of 
Women Voters and nationally known 
suffrage leader, was picked by the Dem- 
ocratic convention for U. S. senator. 
She is said to be the first woman repre- 
sentative on a party ticket in her state. 
It is conceded that Senator La Foiletie 
will be renominated at the Republican 


primaries to succeed himself. He is 
more Socialist than Republican and the 











Socialists have endorsed him; he 
dodges the prohibition issue. Mrs. 


Hooper favors submission of the pro- 
hibition question to the voters of Wis- 
consin at the spring election of 1923. 
“It is because of my desire to promote 
world peace that I have entered the 
contest,” she said. “I would give my 
life for this cause.” 


Maryland Woman for Congress. Mrs. 
Virginia Peters Parkhurst, of Berwyn, 
Md., is said to be the first woman in 
that state to aspire for a seat in con- 
sress. She declares her fight is against 
“corruption, greed and wrongs.” “It is 
a fight of right thinking; a fight for 
justice and the rights of humanity.” 
Mrs. Parkhurst indorses the 18th 
amendment and advocates passage of a 
habitual criminal act to operate against 
continued violations of law and order. 
She also favors government compensa- 
tion for motherhood. 


Home for Business Women. In New 
York, 1000 business women plan a §$2,- 
500,000 clubhouse by the sale of bonds 
to its members. The clubhouse will 
have 800 rooms, available to business 
women at the average rate of $12 a 
week, Facilities include restaurant, 
gymnasium, pool and clubrooms, dance 
and entertainment hall, library and bil- 
liard room. 


Oklahoma Girl in Politics. Popular 
and attractive Hazel H. Long, age 21, of 
Kingfisher, Okla., has announced her 
candidacy for the Republican nomina- 
tion for county treasurer. She was dep- 
uty county treasurer for two years. 


Court Upholds Women’s Rights. A 
Milwaukee court has just held that 
women can no longer be discriminated 
against, regardless of their marital con- 
dition, and ordered the reinstatement 
of a teacher who was discharged under 
a rule forbidding married women to 
teach. A “women’s rights” law was 
enacted in Wisconsin in 1921. 





Cleaner Movies, Aim. Addressing the 
biennial convention of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., Will H. Hays, movie head, 
said that moving pictures would be 
cleansed at their source. He also advo- 
cated refusal of American people to 
patronize theaters showing objection- 
able pictures, but said they were against 
censorship in all forms. Members of 
the convention pledged $120,000 for the 
new headquarters of the organization 





THE PATHFINDER 


at Washington. The house will cost 
about $80,000 and furnishings $30,000. 
A campaign was inaugurated against 
jazz and obscene songs. After a sur- 
vey of popular music made by the mu- 
sic committee, it claims that at least 
two-thirds of the present-day songs 
should be suppressed. All music placed 
on sale will be watched and prosecu- 
tions sought where necessary evidence 
is secured. The convention also indors- 
ed prohibition enforcement. 


Seeks Congress Seat. The Liberal 
Backboners’ League is backing Mrs. Ida 
B. Smith, of Binghamton, N. Y.,; for 
representative in congress to succeed 
John W. Clark. The platform of her 
party is decidedly socialistic. 





Girls Motor across Continent. Miss 
Hazel Jones, daughter of Senator Jones 
of Wash., and Miss Marion Cameron 
left the national capital for Seattle in 
Miss Jones’s speedster. Their 25-day 
trip will take them through beautiful 
Yellowstone park. 


Snake Plays Hide-and-Seek. One day 
recently Mrs. Frank James, living near 
Sugar Hollow, Va., chased a copper- 
head snake in her yard. The reptile 
got away. The next day when Mrs. 
James opened the door of her cook- 
stove the snake jumped out and bit her. 


Tries to Out-Auto Husband. In Sep- 
tember 1919 Mrs. Nell Wanderwell set 
out from Atlanta, Ga., piloting a globe- 
touring trio of autos. Her husband, 
who was a captain in the Australian 
Anzacs during the war, took up his 
wife’s defi that she could outdrive him 
and he entered the race a few days 





later. The Wanderwells have wandered | 


well over the globe and are still at it. 
Occasionally they have met. Mrs. Wan- 
derwell has covered over 151,000 miles; 
her machine is autographed with signa- 
tures of Pershing, Vice-President Mar- 
shall, Villa and other notables. She 
says her husband is 5000 miles behind 
her in the race. 


Jury Fails to Agree. After being lock- 
ed up all night a Camden, N. J., jury, in- 
cluding six women members, could not 
agree on a verdict and Judge Shay or- 
dered it discharged. 


Bank Run by Women. The Women’s 
Savings and Loan Co., in Cleveland, is 
operated for women and by women ex- 
clusively. “We have not been able to 
hear of any other bank in the country 
operated by women only,” said Miss 
Laura B. Wise, second vice-president. 
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Make Fall Layers 
of Spring Chicks 


Why wait five to seven months be- 
fore realizing any profit on your 
spring chicks? Make chicks lay 
early! E. J. Reefer’s “More Eggs” 
Tonic makes it possible for your 
spring hatch to lay this fall. “More 
Eggs” hastens the maturity of chicks 
and hurries them thru moult. By 
administering proper food and proper 
handling together with this wonder- 
ful hen tonic you can make layers 
out of your spring hatch in four and 
a half months. Every day’s dela 
means loss of time and money. 
word to the wise is sufficient. 

Mr. Reefer is making a special offer 
on “More Eggs” tonic to those who 
send in their order within the next 
thirty days. He is giving a $1 pack- 
age of “More Eggs” free with every $1 
order. Act NOW. Send a postcard 
with your name and address asking 
him to send you two $1 packages of 
“More Eggs” tonic for $1.00. Send 
no money. When the postman brings 
you two $1 packages pay him only 
$1 lus postage. Write to E. J. 
Reefer, 9th and Spruce Sts., Dept. 
B.367, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The People’s Home Journal 




















the magazine for every mem- 
ber of the family, has k ng been 
famous as the one magazine 
thats fills the place of three or 
four ordinary periodicals. Its 
Gnique fiction radiates the heal- 
thy and normal life led by the 
majority of the American peo- 
ple. It represents a combina- 
tion of stories notioundin any 
other high-class magazine. 
Smiles, thoughts, laughter 
and atear or two of the right 
kind, the nucleus of the flower 
of happiness, is the character 
ofthe Journal. It is a house- 
hold magazine in every sense 
with timely departments de 
voted to Food, Fashions, Fan 
cy Work. Home Building, 
Household Discoveries, Child 
Care, Nursing and Feeding 
and other subjects of interest. You cannot afford to be without 


this magazine so we have arranged to furnish 


People’s Home Journal ®oth 
The Pathfinder Year $1.75 


Send your order now to 


The Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington, D. C. 


WOMEN’S COMFORT $2.15 














SHOES "Xi 
VALUE 
eee ; Flexible, long wearing sole; 
soft cushion inner sole; Don- 
gola Bal. Guaranteed to give 
splendid service. Money re 


funded if dissatisfied. Pay post- 
man $2.15 plus postage. Sizes 
2% to 9—D & E widths. 
Order No, E-50. 

A REMARKABLE VALUE 


DIAMOND CITY SHOE CO. 
3 Nesbitt Court, 


WILKES-BARRE, - - PA. 














FIVE POUNDS 


We will send you a 5-lb. box of Choice 
China Tea. Also suitable as presents te 
your friends. Post free for 56,00 from 


THE ORIENTAL PRODUCE EXPORTERS 
AMERICAN P. O. BOX 348, - SHANGHAI, CHINA. 





CLEANER sent prepaid for 15 cents. 





| COMB “A"AatsacEn, °2614 NW. Lawnaate curcaco. 
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Send No Mone 


JUST WRITE AND SAY YOU WANT TO TRY THE 
FREE 
Faultless KITCHEN CABINET tia. 
uipped with every modern convenience for reducing kitchen labor. 
hen it arrives use it free for 15 days. If then you are fully satisfied 


with it, send only $4.95 and pay $5.00 a month for 7 months—$39.95 in 
all. If it does not suit you, ship it back * our expense and we will 


refund even the freight you 
Solid 


es on arrival. 
Qak, White enamel lined. Metal Air Tight Bread and Cake 


Drawer. Porcelain table. Ad 
for jars, tea, 


ing how to Save a 
NATIONAL 


CHAMBERS STREET 


sugar, pan covers 
. nd post-card for special 
Steps in the Kitchen 


FARM EQUIPMENT CO. 


NEW YORK 





Glass Front Flour Bin. Racks 
+» roll 
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Summer Pruning Brings Fruit 

This is just the time to do summer 
pruning of fruit trees etc.; if you wait 
longer it will be too late. Summer 
pruning is for the purpose of forcing 
the tree to bear fruit, instead of only 
producing a phenomenal growth of 
branches and leaves. Fruit buds are 
simply leaf buds that have been check- 
ed in their growth. Checking the tree’s 
growth induces it to throw its strength 
into the production of fruit and seeds. 

Trees are much like human beings 
and they will avoid productive work if 
they can. But nature has given them a 
strong reproductive instinct; so that 
when anything checks the _tree’s 
growth, the tree thinks that its length 
of life is limited and it wants to do its 
bit before it dies, and to leave progeny 
after it, instead of just making a fine 
appearance. Pruning in winter and 
spring, instead of producing fruit, 
makes the tree run to limbs and foliage. 
But after the tree has grown a strong 
framework of limbs, its business is to 
produce fruit, and if it doesn’t do it it 
deserves to be cut down. 

By pruning in summer, the strength 
is thrown into the development of fruit 
buds for ensuing years, and by this 
method you can get a sure crop every 
year. In summer pruning you snip off 
the new growth, back to within five or 
six inches of the point where it branch- 
ed off. This will head off the rank 
growth and will give you fruit in the 
place of a thicket of foliage. It is best 
to start at the top of the tree and work 
down. The pruning should not all be 
done at once; the growth should not be 
checked too suddenly. 


Transportation of Cantaloupes 


Fully 10 per cent of the cantaloupes 
produced in the western states reach 
the consumer so green that they are 
practically worthless for food. The 
carrying and keeping qualities are di- 
rectly dependent on the care exercized 
in harvesting and preparing for market. 
Cantaloupes for long-distance shipment 
should be picked just before the fuil- 
slip state of maturity. After picking 
they should be loaded as soon as possi- 
ble into iced refrigerator cars for ship- 
ment. Cantaloupes should preferably 
not be wrapped. They do not refriger- 
ate as well in transit nor do they reach 
the consumer in as good condition as 
unwrapped cantaloupes. Loading dif- 
ferent styles of packages together ob- 
structs air circulation and seriously re- 
tards refrigeration. 

Floor racks are an efficient aid in the 
refrigeration of cantaloupe shipments. 
In cars equipped with floor racks and 
basket bunkers salt may be effectively 
employed to hasten refrigeration. The 
ability of refrigerator cars to cool can- 
taloupe shipments quickly and to main- 
tain desirable temperatures in transit 
depends upon proper bunker and bulk- 
head construction and upon the quanti- 


ty and quality of the insulating material 
used. Farmers’ bulletin 1145, issued 
free on request to the “Division of Pub- 
lications, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C.,” goes into de- 
tail about the handling and transpor- 
tation of cantaloupes. 


How to Make a Woodwork Stain 

A cheap yet satisfactory stain for 
floors and other woodwork may be 
made by dissolving two ounces of per- 
manganate of potash in one gallon of 
water. Bring the water to the boiling 
point before slowly pouring the potash 
in. Stir well. Apply the mixture by 
means of a broad brush. At first the 
color will be red, but as it soaks and 
dries it turns brown. 


A Convenient Thermos Jug 


Here is a thermos jug large enough to 
hold milk bottles and other food con- 
tainers and yet small enough to be con- 
venient. It will keep liquids hot or 


an 
HOLO-ALL 
THERMOS JUG 





cold as you desire. All that is neces- 
sary is to heat or cool the articles be- 
fore putting them in the jug. By this 
simple device a whole picnic lunch can 
be kept warm or cool for an entire day. 


The Way to Handle Roses 

Roses are the universal favorites 
among flowers because of their exqui- 
site, velvety colors, their delightful per- 
fume and the sentiments and memories 
associated with them. Every home gar- 
den ought to have a generous represen- 
tation of the old-fashioned varieties 
which our mothers and our grandmoth- 
ers grew and loved. In addition there 
should be at least one variety of ram- 
bler or climbing rose, such as the Crim- 
son Rambler, the Climbing American 
Beauty or the Dorothy Perkins. But 
why be limited to June, the month of 
roses, in the enjoyment of these lovely 
flowers? Plant in addition to those in- 
dicated above varieties which blossom 
throughout the summer and enjoy at 
least four or five months of roses. 
Among the delightful varieties of con- 


DANCES, NEW AND OLD 


Somebody the other day dug up a dance 
program of 40 years ago. Here is the way 
it reads: “Lancers, waltz, heel and toe pol- 
ka, quadrille, Newport, redowa, Parisian 
varieties, waltz, racquet, caledonia, polka, 
waltz, prime imperial, redowa, waltz, 
medley.” This would be a Chinese puzzle 
to the modern young person. The new dan- 
ces may be more scientific and the music 
more perfectly rendered, but the dance can 
not mean more to the present generation 
than did these stately old square and round 
dances to many who can now recall those 
other days with a thrill—Miami Herald. 
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tinual-blooming roses are the Gruss an 
Teplitz, the Paul Neyron, the Pink and 
White Killarney and the Marshall Pp. 
Wilder. The writer once lived in 
closely built-up section of a city where 
lawn and garden space was decidedl, 
limited but room was found for half 4 
dozen Pink and White Killarney roses. 
With a little attention -these supplic: 
beautiful blossoms in profusion fro; 
early summer until killing frosts can, 
in the fall. 

Roses thrive best in a warm, sunn, 
spot protected somewhat from stron 
winds. Any well-drained soil wi! 
grow them if it is reasonably rich in 
plant-food elements. No fertilizer is 
better than well-rotted stable manu. 
worked in about the plants late in the 
fall or early in the spring. A little bone 
meal stirred into the ground at inter- 
vals during the growing season stimu- 
lates growth and the production of 
flowers. You will be well repaid for 
watering the plants generously in a dry 
season. 

Most varieties are all the better if 
the blossoms are cut with long stems. 
This seems to be just the kind of prun- 
ing they require to keep them growing 
and blooming thriftily. This applics 
particularly to all of the continua! 
blooming varieties named above exce))! 
the Gruss an Teplitz. The Rugosa hy- 
brids, including the Sir Thomas Lipton 
and the Conrad Ferdinand Meier, should 
be cut out only lightly or not at ail. 
If a bush fails to produce blossoms 4s 
it should cut it back rather closely, dig 
up the ground about it and work well- 
rotted manure into the soil about it. 
Spray the foliage of all roses occasion- 
ally with insecticides to destroy biting 
and sucking insects which prey upon 
such plants. 


When Covers and Lids Stick 


If the cap or screw portion of a foun- 
tain pen sticks, wrap a rubber band 
around one end of it. The rubber will 
grip so well that with the aid of you: 
fingers you can obtain the necessary 
hold to unscrew the pen part or remove 
the cap. If the metal lid of a screw- 
topped glass jar refuses to move, wrap 
around it a strip of sandpaper with the 
rough side inwards. This will hold on 
to the smooth metal and allow the han! 
to get a purchase. When a glass stop- 
per sticks tap it gently on all sides wit! 
a knife. If this does not loosen it, wind 
a thick-piece of string round the neck 
of the bottle and pull its ends back- 
wards and forwards half a dozen times 
The heat sent up by the friction of the 
string will warm the glass causing i! 
to expand and so relieve the stopper. 





SEEING SIGHTS 
Rev. Eyjoffus Meian is getting an e) 
ful for the first time in his life. He wa 
born and has lived all his days in Iceland 
but arrived in New York recently, where bh 
was amazed at the sights of a big city. 
Utica Press. 


[|| AVerse from the Bible {| 


And he said unto them, The sabbath was 
made for man, and not man for the sab- 
bath—Mark 2:27, 
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Under this head we give the latest and most authentic 
information about different countries. Readers will do 
well to preserve this material carefully, for future ref- 
erence.— Editors. 





POLAND 


Official designation or name, “Rzecz- 
pospolita Polska” (“Polish Republic” 
or “Republic of Poland”). Form of 
government, republican. Governed by 
a president, his cabinet and a constitu- 
tional assembly. Women have votes 
on equal terms with men, and eligibility 
to election. Religion, Roman Catholic 
is predominant. Present ruler, Jozef 
Pilsudski; his present title is “Chief of 
State” but after the new elections (the 
first regular elections under new gov- 
ernment) title will be, according to 
provisions in Polish national constitu- 
tion, “President of the Polish Republic.” 
Area, about 155,000 square miles. Pop- 
ulation (1922) about 28,000,000. Capi- 
tal, Warsaw; population (1921) 931,176. 
National language, Polish. Import and 
export Valuations have not yet been 
completed, insofar as values are con- 
cerned, for the whole of 1921. How- 
ever, imports for that year, according 
to weight, totaled 4,698,077 tons, an in- 
crease of 33 per cent over 1920. Value 
of imports for first four months of 1921 
was $130,409,983. Exports in 1921, ac- 
cording to weight, amounted to 2,029,044 
tons, an increase of 227 per cent over 
previous -year. Value of exports for 
first four months of 1921 was $21,567,- 
745. Principal imports: food products 
and manufactures. Hitherto coal was 
imported in great quantities but now 
that is no longer-necessary. Principal 
exports: lumber, sugar, oil, textile and 
manufactured products. General cli- 
mate: Continental—moderate. Chief 
physical characteristics: plains for most 
part with mountains, the Carpathians, 
in extreme south, Poland’s slightly 
rolling plaim averages 400 feet above 
sea level and includes great marshes, 
bogs and shallow lakes. Prince Casimir 
Lubomirski is envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to this coun- 
try, with legation at 2640 16th street, 
Washington. 





COURTSHIP TICKLERS 
“Julia,” her father called from the top 
of the stairs, “did I hear a smack down 
there just now?” 
“If you did,” she replied, “you’re a won- 
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der. I’ve been hoping to hear one all 
evening."*—Oregon Farmer. 


She (petulantly)—Jack, you make love 
like an amateur. 

He—That’s where the art comes in.— 
Boston Transcript. 


He—Words fail to express my love. 
She—I know they do. Try candy.—The 
DePauw. 





“IT could sit here and talk to you forever, 
Geraldine.” 

“I hear father stirring about upstairs, 
Augustus. You’d better cut the time down 
to five minutes.”—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


Miss De Muir—Papa has forbidden you 
to come to the house. He says you are 
a dangerous man. 

“Dangerous. What can he mean?” 

“He says you are the kind of a man who 
will hang around a girl all her life and 
never marry her.” 

Then he proposed.—Edinburgh Scotman. 





TRADED NEGRO FOR LIQUOR 


According to one of George Washington’s 
letters read into the Congressional Record 
by Senator Watson of Georgia the Father 
of his Country once exchanged a negro for 
a barrel of West Indian firewater. The 
letter, addressed to a sea captain named 
John Thompson, read as follows: “With 
this letter comes a negro, Tom, which I 


beg favor of you to sell in any of the is- 1 


lands you may go to for whatever he will 
fetch, and bring me in return for him one 
hogshead of bést molasses, one hogshead 
of best rum, one barrel of limes, if good 
and cheap, one pot of tamarinda, two small 
pots of mixed sweetmeats, and residue, 
much or little, in good old spirits.” 





A COMING RAILROAD MAN 

“Augh—waugh—gr-r-r !” 

It was the baby, and he had made simi- 
lar remarks steadily for the last hour. Mr. 
Appel’s hair—what was left of it—stood 
on end, 

“Gnow—ahwbh—wombdgon fibgour-r-r!”? 
remarked the baby lustily, while the peo- 


‘ple living across the way rose from their 


beds and closed the windows ostentatiously. 

Mr. Appel ground his teeth. “To think,” 
he murmured wearily, “that I should have 
lived to become the father of a train 
announcer. 


Hay Fever 


ASTHMA 
Cured or You Pay Nothing 


No matter what climate you live in or what you have 
tried, simply send me your name today and get a bottle of 
Leaven’s Asthma and Hay Fever Prescription on Free Trial. 
Use it ten days and if it cures pay only $1.25. Other- 
wise pay nothing. I even pay the postage. C. Leavengood, 
1541 S. W. Blvd. Rosedale, Kans. 





























Two Dollar 
Article at exactly 


HALF PRICE 
If You Order Now. 


Direct from the factory at introductory price. ; 
You save exactly 50%. Do away with barber shop troubles. 


Complete outfits sent prepaid on receipt of $1.00. Agents wanted. 


\ 
Enclose this advertisement with order for the Duplex Automatic \ 
Hair Cutter at $1.00 and we'll give you sharpening attachment free. 


DUPLEX MFG. COMPANY, Dept. 192, 


CUT YOUR OWN HAIR 


Easier Than Shaving 


VWras 
Oey Order Now! 


R20, cutter and sharpening attachment complete direct 
- . from factory at half-price. 


Get the famous Duplex Automatic hair 


ANYONE CAN USE IT 


Experience not necessary. The Duplex is used 


successfully by thousands of men and boys 
in nearly every country in the world. 


e DOES PERFECT WORK 


The Duplex will cut as close- 
— ly or trim as long as you 
wish. No clippers or 
scissors needed. Fin- 
ishes work completely. 


Detroit, Mich. 
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Let Me Send You 
on triala Pair 


FRE of Handsome 


Tortoise Shell ~ 

















For many years 
people have been 
coming to me from 
every part of Chicago 
on account of my wide 
reputation for supply- 
ing glasses that fit. I 
am now offering the 
benefit of this wide ex- 


\ y perience to people 

: r4 everywhere, Nomat- 

ter where you live, I 

positively guarantee to give you a perfect fit 
or there will be no charge whatever. I promise 
to send you a pair of glasses that will enable 
you to see perfectly and satisfy you_in every 
way, or you will owe me nothing. They will 
protect your eyes, preventing eye strain and 
headache. They will enable you toread the small- 
est print, thread the finest needle, see far or near, 


SEND NO MONEY 


I will not accept a single penny of your mon- 
ey until you are satisfied and tell me so. Sim- 
ply fill in and mail the coupon below giving me 
the simple easy information I ask for and I will 
send you a pair of my Extra Large Tortoise 
Shell Spectacles for you to wear, examine 
and inspect, for ten days, in your own home, 
The glasses I send are not to be compared 
with any you have ever seen advertised. They 
are equal to spectacles being sold at retail at 
from $12.00 to $15.00 a pair. You will find 
them so scientifically ground as to enable you 
to see far or near, do the finest kind of work 
or read the very smallest print. These Extra 
Large Size Lenses, with Tortoise Shell Rims, 
are very becoming and your friends are sur6 
to compliment you on your improved appear- 
ance. There are no ‘“‘ifs’” or “ands” about my 
liberal offer. I trust you absolutely. You are 
the sole judge. If they do not give you more 
real satisfaction than any glasses you have 
ever worn, you are not out a single penny. I 
ask you, could any offer be fairer? 


Special This Month 


If you send your order at once I will make youa 
present of a handsome Velveteen Lined, Spring 
Back, Pocket Book Spéctacle Case which you 
will be proud to- own. Sign and mail the 
coupon NOW. Dr. Ritholz, Madison & Laflin 
Sts., DR 1442, Station C., Chicago, Ill., Doctor of 
Optics, Member American Optometric Associa- 
tion, Graduate Illinois College of Ophthalmolo- 
gy and Otology, Famous Eye Strain Specialist. 


= 
Accept This F'ree Offer Today 
Pr. oP Pe PP Pe ee ee EE GL 
Dr. Ritholz, Madison & Laflin Sts., 
DR 1442, Station C, Chicago, III. 

You may send me by prepaid parcel post a pair of your 
Extra Large Tortoise Shell Gold Filled Spectacies. I will 
wear them 10 days and if convinced that they are equal 
to any glasses selling at $15.00 I will send you $4.49. 
Otherwise, I will return them and there will be no charge. 


How old are YOu? ..cccccccccsccencsesecssesssseseeees 





How many years have you used glasses (if any) ......-- e 

NQMC 2. .crccccemcsccescsccccceseesessesssssssenereee es 

Post Office oseFsTTeivcercscceeesees ececescccces coceccee 
f 
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“de Morleve 


Copyright, Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


SYNOPSIS 


Following the "rench revolution the royalists still plot 
to regain their lost kingdom. Marquis de Clamorgan mas- 
querades as Majolin, a republican, keeper of a store. Baron 

passes as Dominique, half-witted errand-boy to 
Majolin. Countess de Grisolies and l’Abbe Brochard also 
in league with de Clamorgan. Captain Lavernais, who likes 
Laurette, de Clamorgan’s niece, accompanies Orsanelli, 
new prefect of the Eure, to Evreux. Fouche, prefect of 
police, and Brisquet, his” assistant, learn that the Cheva- 
lier of the Purple Mask will attempt rescue of 2 
Chateaubriant (Laurette’s father), head and heart of 
royalist plotters. . 
will substitute for the Chevalier of the Purple Mask 7” 
attempt to kidnap Orsanelli. Armand bids “‘good by’’ 
Lucette, his loyal servant, and departs on his A. ag 
De Clamorgan notifies Fouche and Brisquet of Armand’s 
plans so that he will be sacrificed, making it easier for 
real Chevalier to rescue the Duc de Chateaubriant. At 
Evreux Captain Lavernais assures Orsanelli he is ade- 
quately protected by guards. Armand as Purple Mask is 
captured and brought before Orsanelli. Armand’s guards, 
de Vivonne and de Marsanne are in reality royalists. 
Orsanelli is gagged, dressed in a purple cloak and kid- 
naped. Armand escapes. In de Clamorgan’s cellar men 
are storing weapons and ammunition. 


The men were working by the light of 
two lanterns, one held by Madame de Gri- 
solles in. the inner cellar, one by de Mor- 
leve in the corridor. Evidently the work- 
men were trusted royalists, for all that 
took place or was said in either one of 
these two cellars could be heard and seen 
in the other. 

“Steady there!” de Morleve cautioned one 
worker. 

“Bring that empty barrel in here, Pierre!” 
the countess ordered another, “and fill it 
with the bayonets—exactly as you have the 
others.” 

And de Clamorgan, without lowering his 
voice, said to the waiting woman, “You may 
get ready to start, Madame de Breau, I 
have just finished.” 

“I am quite ready,” she said, rising and 
crossing to him. And the hand she held 
out for the paper was steady and calm, as 
her voice and her eyes were. But the er- 
rand on which the chief of the royalists 
was sending her might end at the guillo- 
tine. She looked a simple, commonplace 
body enough, neat but plainly clad—be- 
cause she was elderly and serious. 

“It is made out in the name of Citizeness 
Galleran,” the marquis said as he gave her 
the passport. 

Madame de Breau took it, and scrutinized 
it critically. There were no sharper eyes in 
Paris than hers. The tears they had shed— 
and those tears had been many and bitter— 
had not dulled those eyes, but rather had 
quickened and cleared them. The eyes of 
Henriette de Breau were one of the valued 
assets of King Louis’s adherents. “Won- 
derful!” she said approvingly. The sharp 
eyes had been unable to detect the slightest 
trace of the alteration that she knew had 
been made in the passport—and she knew 
where to look! 


“You must start for Calais at once, Ma- 
dame,” de Clamorgan said with courteous 
peremptoriness. “There is time, but none 
to lose. You will give the dispatches to 
Cadonal—to Cadonal only. He will meet 
you as you turn out of the market-place, 
and will ask you how long it will take him 
to reach a certain hotel. And when he 
thanks you he will dry his forehead with a 
green handkerchief that has a border of 
tricolor. And you will point to the bou- 
quet in his coat, and say, ‘Your violets are 
very charming, Monsieur, Can you tell me 
the hour?’” 

She nodded. “Are they in cypher?” she 
said. 

“Surely,” he told her. 

“And the key?” 

“Cadonal has already received it. I sent 
it to him by our last messenger.” 

“Excellent!” Madame said briefly. 

“Nothing has been overlooked or neg- 
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sected,” the marquis added. “Cadonal has 
had full particulars of our plans—for the 
rescue of the duke on the 15th. I have in- 
structed him to charter the ship, and have 
her at Calais by the 14th, and to wait there 
until you arrive. The dispatches you carry 
will give him the fullest instructions as to 
where on the coast he is to meet us, and 
when, and the exact details of how we are 
to embark the duke for England. So, you 
will realize their importance.” 

Madame de Breau smiled a little at that. 
“Without doubt,” she replied. “And the 
honor you do me in entrusting them to me.” 

“We know your fidelity, Madame, and 
your courage,” the marquis answered, bow- 
ing low. “They have been well tried time 
and again.” He took up the packet of dis- 
patches from the desk and examined the 
seal scrupulously. The wax was quite dry. 
“It is entirely ready,” he said, and laid the 
precious parcel in her hands. And she put 
it in her basket, only half covered by a 
package of cheap gloves, an old neck shawl 
and a book of devotions. 

“By the way, Madame,” de Clamorgan 
added, as he went with her ceremoniously 
to the stairs, “be good enough to say to 
Cadonal, when you see him, that still we 
have had no further word from the Chev- 
alier. Of course, I have arranged to do 
without him; it has become a necessity. 
And do without him we shall. But his loss, 
if lost he is, will be to his Majesty’s cause 
a misfortune most deplorable, irreparable.” 

At the stairs she turned and gave him her 
hand, and he bent over it, and kissed the 
shabby black glove like the aristocrat he 
was. “Adieu, Madame, and God speed you 
in your enterprise,” he said solemnly. 

And the woman returned as earnestly, 
“And you in yours, Monsieur le Marquis! 
Adieu!” She went steadily up the stairs, 
her basket slung carelessly on her arm, 
and at the signal stamped by de Clamor- 
gan, someone above lifted the trapdoor and 
the woman had gone—out on her danger- 
ous errand; a stout-hearted, clever woman; 
walking wearily, a little lame, through the 
Paris streets, a shabby gray shawl patheti- 
cally worn on her limp shoulders. 

Valentine de Grisolles came through the 
arch as Madame de Breau went up the 
stairs. “We have finished,” she told Mon- 
sieur de Clamorgan, and added, “Ah, this 
time, Marquis, we shall succeed! I am 
confident! It is that everything has been 
so well foreseen, and arranged for so per- 
fectly.” 

“Everything except the strange silence of 
the Chevalier,” de Clamorgan reminded her 
gloomily. “However,” he added stoutly, 
“all we have to do now is to await the 
news of the arrest of his understudy. Yes- 





WRESTLERS 
IN ACTION 





Women have become prominent in sports as 
well as politics. Here we see Cora Livingston, 
well known wrestier, “mixing u with Jane 
Henry Jane, a fair rtner. former is 
demonstrating a preliminary — hold 
Pparatory to throwing her opponent over with a 
special stunt known as the “flying mare.” 
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terday de Trevieres left Paris. By this 
time he should be a prisoner in the hands 
of Fouche’s agents.” 

“God grant it!’ Valentine de Grisolles 
said devotedly. 

As de Morleve came from the inner cellar 
three raps sounded on the ceiling. 

“The abbe!” de Clamorgan said quickly. 
“Open the trap. At last we shall know 
something definite!” 

“Well, what news?” the Marquis greeted 
the abbe, as the priest came down the 
steps. 

“None!” was the disappointing reply. 
“None as yet from Evreux! And not a 
word in the papers about the Purple Mask!” 

Valentine de Grisolles bit her lip an- 
grily. “What if de Trevieres has ruined 
our plan by not allowing himself to be 
captured?” she demanded bitterly. 

“Impossible!” the marquis said, frown- 
ing. “He could not escape both Fouche 
and Brisquet.” 

Again the signal-knock! And again the 
leader said sharply, “Open the trap!” 

“Who can that be?” the countess asked 
unquietly. 

“It is Laurette,” de Clamorgan replied. 
And de Morleve went quickly to the trap. 

It was Laurette. And she was in a very 
high state of excitement. “My Uncle! My 
Uncle!” she said breathlessly, coming down 
the stairs with an agitated little run. 

“What is the matter, Laurette?” the mar- 
quis demanded sternly—almost coldly. He 
scented bad news, and his experience had 
taught him that at such times no other 
thing was so valuable as coolness. 

“The Comte de Trevieres!”— the girl be- 
gan pantingly. 

“Well?” de Clamorgan replied crisply. 

“He is upstairs!” Laurette said breath- 
lessly, her cheeks aflame, her eyes dancing 
like blue stars. 

“Upstairs!” the uncle said blankly. He 
was stupefied—aghast. And the others 
there were as dumfounded; de Morleve 
perhaps a little less surprised than the 
rest. He had gauged his rival more justly 
than either the abbe or Madame de Gri- 
solles had. And the Marquis de Clamorgan, 
usually an astute reader of men, had mis- 
read Armand de Trevieres rather crassly. 

“In the shop!” Laurette asserted. 

“He is in Paris?” the Marquis said daz- 
edly. 

“Probably he never left it,” Valentine 
said bitterly. 

Laurette de Chateaubriant hurled con- 
tempt from angry blue eyes at Madame de 
Grisolles—contempt and not a little hatred. 
Raoul de Morleve saw the look, and sighed. 
“He says he must see you at once,” the 
girl told her uncle proudly. “He has news 
of the greatest importance.” 

“He has?” the marquis said wonderingly. 
“Well—I will go to him—but, no, on second 
thought, I will not. It is time to open the 
shop in another quarter of an hour. We 
must not talk there. I will hear what this 
fine substitute Chevalier has to say, of 
course. A tale to match his valor and his 
performance of a promise, no doubt. But 
I must hear him. He knows too much for 
me to ignore him with safety. Show him 
down here,” he concluded grimly, 

“Down here?” Laurette distrusted her 
hearing. The marquis never broke his own 
rules. And he had no rule more absolute 
than that no stranger, foe or friend, should 
be told of, much less come down into this 
buried retreat, hidden stronghold. 

And the others heard him with surprise 
equal to Laurette’s. Valentine looked at 
him curiously. But she said nothing. She 
trusted his judgment as completely as she 
trusted the man—and that was absolutely 
and entirely. A dominant woman, her 
judgment yielded her dominance to his al- 
ways, There was no affection between these 
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both, and each was utterly obsessed in the 
cause for which they lived and - worked, 
obsessed to the exclusion of any more sub- 
jective feeling. It was a mental subservi- 
ence that she yielded him, a sort of intel- 
lectual hero-worship. And it was more 
complete in its surrender and its fealty 
than the subservience of any woman less 
dominant could have been. She obeyed be- 
cause she trusted. She trusted because she 
recognized his singleness of purpose, and 
the cold sureness of his methods. 


But de Morleve and Brochard spoke, and 
they voiced their identical surprise, their 
incredulity, in the selfsame monosyllable. 
“Here?” they exclaimed. 

“Yes,” the marquis told Laurette briefly. 
And she at once went back up the stairs. 
She had been’ surprised, not shocked. She 
saw no reason why Armand de Trevieres 
might not wisely be shown this or any oth- 
er secret place, told any dangerous con- 
fidence, trustee all in all. 


“I have my reasons,” de Clamorgan 
vouched to the others—a shade less curtly 
than he had spoken to the girl. “As for 
this refuge, tomorrow we shall have left it.” 

“Why?” the abbe asked, and de Clamor- 
gan answered him: 

“Now that our plans are so definitely 
made—so altogether perfected in their de- 
tail—I have come to the conclusion that it 
will be more prudent for us to scatter until 
the 15th. It would be too deplorable, were 
we to attract suspicion in any untoward 
way, now when we are at our very goal. 
The business here will go on as usual. 
Baptiste will supervise everything. The 
sisters Roudil will waste and blunder, with- 
out doubt,” he said with a shrug. “But,” 
with another, “the ready purse of Monsieur 
le Capitaine Lavernais will soon obligingly 
repair that.” 

“You are quite determined not to come 
to England with us, with the duke?” the 
abbe asked. 

“We shall all go, I now think. But 
when things have cleared a little, and I 
have held conference with the king and 
with Cadonal, de Morleve and I shall return 
to France, probably. Monsieur de Morleve 
and I can be of more use here, you and the 
rest of more use more immediately within 
reach of his Majesty.” 

“Where shall we each go—tomorrow?” 
the priest asked. 

“Madame de Grisolles and Monsieur de 
Morleve with you, my father, to the Ber- 
nadine Convent. Laurette with me to the 
quiet little villa outside St. Cloud. It will 
be least noticeable for us to go there, where 
all, who know anything of us, know that we 
make it home, even more than we do this 
Paris shop. And when—but hush!” 


At the head of the stairs—following 
Laurette—Armand de Trevieres paused to 
bow to Madame de Grisolles. “Good eve- 
ning, Madame! Good evening, gentlemen,” 
he said gaily. And coming down the stairs 
he crossed to the marquis, and held out his 
hand. “My dear Marquis—” he began. 

De Clamorgan clasped his own hands in- 
solently behind his back and ignored the 
proffered greeting. 

The makeshift’s easy carriage stiffened, 
his face set as in a vise, he stoppéd short 
instantly, and his hazel eyes shot out a 
signal of anger almost as full of fire and 
warning as that which leaped from the 
blue eyes of Laurette. 

De Trevieres caught the expression on 
the girl’s proud little face, and his own 
softened incredibly, and he looked back at 
the marquis more in amusement than in 
anger, a light smile on his fine lip. 

“Monsieur de Trevieres,” de Clamorgan 
said superbly, “when a mission as im- 
portant as the one which we confided to 
you is once accepted, one succeeds or one 
dies.” 
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De Trevieres laughed a little—lightly. 
But the laugh was cold. “Quite so,“ he said 
smoothly. “I preferred to succeed.” 


They all looked at him sharply, not alto- 
gether crediting their own hearing, and 
crediting his words even less—all but Lau- 
rette. Her blue eyes were adoring just 
then—and adorable. Madame de Grisolles 
point-blank disbelieved him—he was a 
mountebank and a boaster. The abbe and 
Raoul de Morleve read him more truly— 
but yet—the thing he claimed—it was an 
impossibility. 

“What!”—de Clamorgan’s smooth hard 
armor of calm equipoise was shivered, and 
rent beneath the weight of his sharp sur- 
prise. And, too, something very like con- 
viction curdled in his mind—“‘you have—?” 


“I have kidnaped the Citizen Orsanelli,” 
Armand drawled; and the lazy indifferense 
of his tone was an insolence and a taunt— 
offense and rebuke. 

No-one spoke. No-one could. The-per- 
fect silence of stupefaction held the room 
—all but Laurette. Laurette was too happy 
to speak. But her heart sang. 


“You have kidnaped Orsanelli,” the mar- 
quis whispered hoarsely—when he could 
articulate. 

De Trevieres replied with an inflection 
and a sound that were affirmative, but that 
cannot be spelled or described. It was care- 
less. It was contemptuous. 


“When? How?” Valentine asked per- 
emptorily—a woman dares. . 

“Where?” Brochard begged courteously. 

“Yesterday—at midnight—at Evreux,” de 
Trevieres said superciliously. 

“It is unbelievable,” the abbe exclaimed, 
doubt and admiration mingled in his voice. 

Armand de Trevieres turned to the old 
priest with a laugh, that was almost affec- 
tionate, “And pray, my father, what did 
you suppose I was going to do?” he said. 

“Was the prefect not guarded?” Valen- 
tine de Grisolles asked gropingly. 

“Not guarded!” de Trevieres retorted. 
“He was surrounded by an absolute army! 
Soldiers at every door of the house! Gen- 
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darmes behind every tree in the park!” 

“And you kidnaped him in spite of 
them all?” little Laurette said in a glowing 
voice. The girl was all glow—eyes, rose- 
leaf cheeks, glad young heart. This was 
her knight and he had achieved. He had 
accomplished the impossible. Forgotten 
the missing chevalier! Forgotten the im- 
prisoned, imperiled duke! 

Armand de ‘Trevieres smiled down at her 
with a great declaration in the gentleness 
of his face. Her homage and congratula- 
tion were very sweet to him. To hang with 
the crusty old curmudgeon of an uncle! 
To hang with all of them—the others! 
This was his reward. Here was his guer- 
don and his hope. “Yes, Mademoiselle,” he 
said simply, but his eyes leaped to hers, 
“with the aid of two of my friends, I car- 
ried off Monsieur Orsanelli from under the 
very nose of Monsieur le Capitaine Laver- 
nais and all his gendarmes and hussars. 
But,” he added with quick compunction. 
“Lavernais is a fine little fellow. I could 
love him dearly, if he were a king’s man.” 

“And what about Brisquet, Fouche’s 
agent?” Valentine broke in impatiently. 
She was only half convinced even now of 
de Trevieres’s prowess, and altogether im- 
patient of tender sideplay in the corner. 
Raw little love affairs must wait the con- 
venience of grave conspiracy. 

De Trevieres shrugged his shoulders, “I 
have not yet had the pleasure of making 
Citizen Brisquet’s acquaintance, Madame.” 

“Brisquet was not there?” the abbe asked 
incredulously. 

“He was not in evidence, Monsieur,” Ar= 
mand replied. “And de Morsanne, one of 
my friends who masqueraded among the 
gendarmes as one of themselves, gathered 
that Brisquet’s non-arrival was causing the 
Captain Lavernais enormous surprise and 
consternation, It seems to be a disappear- 
ance for the republicans as ill-timed as for 
us is the disappearance of our own Cheva- 
lier of the Purple Mask.” 

“You seem to have filled the gap of the 
Chevalier’s absence admirably,” Brochard 
said dryly. 

“Yes!” Laurette echoed ardently. 

Armand de Trevieres bowed to the abbe. 
Laurette he thanked with his eyes. 

“But Orsanelli,” de Clamorgan interrupt- 
ed sharply, “you took him prisoner?” 

De Trevieres bowed pleasantly. Just a 
hint of sarcasm tinged the high good 
humor of the motion. 

“He is your prisoner still?” 

De Trevieres bowed—a little lower, as 
good-humoredly as before; the light sar- 
casm glinting a little sharper on his mouth 
and in his gesture. 

“And what” de Clamorgan said anxiously, 
“have you done with your prisoner?” 

“I have brought him to you,” de Trevieres 
said simply. 

The room rocked. Valentine de Grisolles 
clasped her hands together so suddenly 
that her nails cut her, and she watched 
de Clamorgan’s face with terror in her 
own. : 

The old abbe regarded the smiling dare- 
devil curiously, a smile just touching the 
thin old lips that many years and much 
prayer had worn almost to a shadow. By 
the gods! he liked this fellow. 


Did Raoul de Morleve laugh? That was 
an enormity—if he did it—but the Baron 
de Morleve was young, and had been born 
with a quick sense of humor. 

“I have brought him to you, Mon- 
sieur,” the understudy of the Chevalier 
repeated gravely. But a wicked mirth 
twitched on his handsome mouth. 

Jean de Clamorgan was speechless. He 
was stupefied. He was furious. “You have 
brought him here?” he cried angrily— 
when he could speak. His voice cracked 
and hissed with rage. He scintillated an- 
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ger. His hands: trembled, and so did his 
face. 

Armand replied with comic mock impa- 
tience, seating himself nonchalantly on the 
table, and swinging one long leg lazily 
against its fellow. “What else was I to do 
with him? I could not find one trace of 
the farmer whose address you gave me, 
Monsieur de Clamorgan. The oldest inhab- 
itants had never heard of him—did not 
even know his name! And I could not go 
on dragging poor Orsanelli around a dark 
and muddy countryside all through the 
night, like a parcel that has been sent 
through the mail wrongly addressed. For 
us, de Morsanne and de Vivonne and me, 
it was nothing—good fun—but Orsanelli, 
he was dying of fright and of rage, and 
the only thing that preserved his worth- 
less life was that he could not make up his 
miserable mind whether to die of the one 
or of the other—the red anger or the pale, 
ashen fear. So—what would you? The 
only thing left for me to do was to bring 
him to you—to deliver the parcel to my 
superior officer, my employer—and so—” 

“You entered Paris with Orsanelli?” the 
marquis gasped, even in his anger sub- 
merged in surprise. And the other men 
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each took a step toward Armand de Tre- 
vieres. Here was prowess indeed! 

“Obviously!” the scapegrace said conde- 
scendingly. 

“And where is he now?” the marquis 
murmured helplessly—aghast. 

“In a carriage at the shop door,” was the 
nonchalant answer. 

The Marquis de Clamorgan raised his 
hands to heaven—in despair—and sank 
limply into the arm-chair. “Mon Dieu!” 
He almost sobbed it. 

The consternation of the old conspirator 
was pathetic. The four there, who knew 
him well, in all their long knowing of 
him had never before seen him break— 
anxious, yes—puzzled, even—but broken 
never. Even Armand de Trevieres, all his 
personal pride and all his pride of caste 
smarting beneath the injustice of de Cla- 
morgan’s suspicion, the lash of his un- 
friendly reception, was sorry for the dis- 
traught old aristocrat. 

“Mon Dieu!” the marquis cried again. 
“In the street! At our door! What im- 
prudence. Abbe! De Morleve! Quick! 
Bring him here!” 

“Here, uncle?” little Laurette said invol- 
untarily, as Brochard and de Morleve went. 

“Here!” de Clamorgan repeated. “Would 
you have me stock him among the gold 
braid and the hats?” he snapped testily. 
“Or should we leave him dangling like a 
sign just outside the street door to attract 
to us the amiable patronage of the police?” 
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He turned to de Trevieres and studied him 
ruefully from under. raised and* wrinkled 
eyebrows. Then he pulled himself together. 
and rose from his chair. For this was too 
dangerous, too irresponsible a dare-deyj! 
to offend needlessly. “I must congratulate 
you, my dear count,” he said courteously, 
crossing to the other—but de Trevieres did 
not see the outstretched hand—“congratw- 
late you on the ingenuity of your plan, and 
on the brilliance of its successful execution. 
But,” he added suavely, with a very frieni- 
ly smile, “would it not have been more 
simple to have exacted the ransom, and 
then releaser your prisoner—straight 4- 
way?” 

“Evidently,” Armand agreed through 
pursed-up lips, a naughty twinkle in hi 
eyes, his reckless head tilted to one side, 
and the inevitable shoulder play insou- 
ciantly eloquent. “Evidently — without 
doubt, only Monsieur Orsanelli refused to 
pay!” 

“But—why?” de Clamorgan demanded. 
Again he was greatly surprised. 

“He wouldn’t explain,” Armand replied, 
shaking his head, “And, personally, I con- 
fess his attitude puzzles me. There is 
something askew—something we’ve missed 
—some thread we’ve seized at the wrong 
end.” é 

But Valentine de Grisolles, with her 
sharper woman’s wits, saw no difficulty. 
“But no!” she said, “why should it puzzle 
you, Monsieur? It is altogether simple. 
While. Orsanelli was in the open air, he 
counted on some lucky chance to save hiin 
—some rescue. Here, in this cellar, he will 
change his tone.” 

“I agree!” the marquis said heartily. H¢ 
crossed, moved closer to the countess, and 
they began to speak together at a pitch of 
voices confidentially low rather than en- 
tirely considerate towards the man who 
had risked and accomplished so much. But 
Armand didn’t care a jot. .Not he! He 
went eagerly towards Laurette and looked 
down at her with an old, old story in his 
eyes. 

But all he said—in words—was, “You 
see, Mademoiselle, your wishes have 
brought me good luck.” 

“Oh,” the girl said earnestly, lifting her 
charming eyes to his, not irresponsively, 
“if you only knew how anxious I have becn 
during these two days—all the time. | 
thought I should never see you again!” 

The man’s face flushed with emotion. 
She had told him more than she had 
meant to tell—more than she knew herse!! 
Laurette had made him very proud and 
very happy. And he thanked her with his 
eyes; but all he said was, “But why?” an 
he said it lightly, with a smile, alm: 
teasingly. 

For answer she only dropped her eyes—: 
little frightened at the challenge they ha 
read. 

The man stood looking down at her, 
very gentle light in his eyes, a very gentle 
look on his strong face. She was such a 
girl! And he had been and done and 
known so much! 

There were steps overhead, and at th 
sound the marquis and madame ceased 
their half-whispered talk. The trapdoor 
was lifted gently. 

“Here comes my prisoner!” de Trevieres 
announced with a chuckle. 

Such a prisoner! Even Laurette—her 
tender heart unable not to be sorry even 
for a republican in such a plight—smiled 
a little at the absurd picture stumbling 
and almost trembling down the stairs, sup- 
ported gravely by the abbe on one side, 
less gravely by de Morleve on the other. A 
great tall man almost helpless from muf- 
fling, a vast cloak wrapped about him till 
he looked like a fat mummy—and very 
untidily swathed at that—the cloak’s col- 
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lar like a coarse ugly. Elizabethan ruff ram- 
pant about his ears, a huge hat pulled down 
to his very eyes. A big bundle so little 
like a man—far more like the postal par- 
cel of Armand’s gibing—that one might 
have doubted its humanness, but that it 
moved. And it moved absurdly and evi- 
dently with the greatest difficulty. 

“We give you a hearty welcome, Monsieur 
le Prefect,” de Clamorgan said ironically. 
It was not nobly done. But the old aris- 
tocrat was terribly rasped by the stupen- 
dous miscarriage of his careful plan—un- 
done and balked because he had employed 
a tool even finer than he had supposed any 
human tool could be. And under such tur- 
bulent harrow not every perfect gentleman 
can behave perfectly—always. 

Laurette winced a little, and so did Bro- 
chard. A gentleman may be allowed an in- 
consistent vulgarity now and a far again; 
but a gentlewoman may have no lapse in 
breeding, and a priest should have none. 

The others were fankly amused, and Ar- 
mand not least so. 

“Pardon his apparent rudeness, Marquis,” 
he said gleefully. “He is unable to answer 
you.” 

“Untruss your bird,” de Clamorgan said 
brutally.- “Four loyal men can deal with 
one regicide.” 

De Morleve brougift a chair, and de Tre- 
vieres unswathed the fat mummy, unwind- 
ing and pulling off the endless cloak, and 
lowering the shrouding collar. The pris- 
oner’s face could be seen now, and he was 
solidly gagged. Between them they thrust 
him down into the seat. 

“There,” Armand said laughing, “let us 
allow him to speak!” and, suiting action to 
word, he pulled out the gag. 

The prefect exploded—for all the world 
like a cork popping from a bottle. “Thank 
goodness,” he cried, “that was not a mo- 
ment too soon. I am nearly suffocated.” 


“You will be glad to get the use of your 
arms too,” Armand said, not unkindly, as 
he cut the cords that had bound him. 

Orsanelli still wore, of course, the bump- 
tious uniform of his office. As de Trevieres 
cut, the knife slipped and slithered, slash- 
ing the big republican tricolor into ribbons 
and rags. “How careless I am,” the royalist 
said with a mock gesture of penitence. 

But the prefect was past caring either 
for a ribbon bauble of office or for royalist 
mocking. He rose stiffly to his feet, rub- 
bed his arms, then his legs, stretched out 
his long arms, flinching a little. “Ah!” he 
said huskily, “what a relief! Where am I?” 
he added, looking about him curiously, and 
blinking comically. “In a cellar?” 

“That need not concern you,” de Cla- 
morgan told him. “It is enough for you to 
know that you are our prisoner, and that 
escape is impossible.” 

“But,” Orsanelli retorted, with a badly 
assumed and greatly exaggerated tone of 
joviality, “I have not the slightest wish to 
give you the slip—no such intention, none 
whatever. The Chevalier of the Purple 
Mask has already offered to release me for 
a ransom of 10,000 livres. I have refused,” 
he concluded pompously. 

Armand de Trevieres was studying the 
man intently. There was something here 
that he did not understand, and he intend- 
ed that it should not baffle him much long- 
er. 

“So!” de Clamorgan said to the prefect. 
“And if I were to make you the same 
offer?” 

“I should still refuse.’ Orsanelli said it 
quietly—almost with something of dig- 
nity. On the whole he was showing to 
better advantage as a prisoner than he had 
as a prefect in full power, and de Tre- 
vieres began to wonder if there was not 
something more in the fellow than he had 
thought. 

“Come, come,” urged the marquis, frank- 
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ly surprised, but not convinced. 
the sum is a mere bagatelle—” 

“Perhaps—perhaps not!” Orsanelli inter- 
jected. 

“Nothing whatever to you. Your incar- 
ceration is depriving Bonaparte and the 
Eure of your distinguished services. And, 
too, we cannot with every desire to do so, 
make you comfortable here. Write an au- 
thority on your bankers, couched safely 
for us, of course, or a note to Madame Or- 
sanelli—she is in Paris, | know—and in 
two hours you shall go free.” 

The ungainly fat fish wished to be played, 
de Clamorgan thought, and he proceeded 
to do it. He argued and tempted. But the 
republican stood firm. 

“It is your only way out,” de Clamorgan 
said at last testily. “And yet you persist 
in your refusal. What does it mean?” 

“Merely,” the reply came, “that it does 
not please me to allow my money to be 
used in the royalist cause.” And some- 
thing in his tone ‘told them all that he 
meant it. 

But still the marquis played his own 
hand. He held good cards, and one of his 
strengths, both as a conspirator and a man 
(and he had many), was that he had in 
large measure the bulldog quality of tenac- 
ity—usually considered more British than 
Latin—of neither recognizing nor accept- 
ing defeat. 

“And yet we shall force you to do so— 
sooner or later,” he told Orsanelli. 


“To you | 
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Tires with 500 Nail Holes Leak No Air 


Mr. I. P. Coats of Chicago has invented a’ 
new puncture proof inner tube which in ac- 
tual test was punctured 500 times without 
the loss of any air. Increase your mileage 
from 10,000 to 12,000 miles without remov- 
ing this "wonderful tube from the wheel and 
the beauty of it all is that this new punc- 
ture proof tube costs no more than the or- 
dinary tube and makes riding a real pleasure. 
You can write Mr. I. P. Coats at 333 West 
47th St., Chicago, as he wants them introduced 
everywhere—wonderful opportunity for agents 
—if interested write him today. 
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WHY SUFFER? It costs you nothing if 
LAVEX FAILS TO CONQUER EITHER OF 
These Dreaded Trouble Makers. 
Thousands have proved it—why not you? Complete Treatment 
sent upon receipt of name. No money required until benefited. 


MAIGNEN CHEMICAL CO. 
2133 Grand Ave. Kansas City, Me 
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Can You Solve the Above Puzzle ? 


What is the name of this doll? Fill in the blank 
speces above and complete the doll’s name. It’s easy. 
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A Beautiful Doll For Every Little Girl 


Aunt Alice has a doll for every little girl, so be 
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filling in the coupon below. 

Aunt Alice, 48 B Capper Building, Topeka, Kansas 
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“I doubt that,” their prisoner said stout- 
ly. And again they were all impressed that 
he meant it. 

“Monsieur Orsanelli,” de Clamorgan 
warned him gravely, “I will give you four 
hours to reflect. At the end of that time 
you will give me your final answer.” 

Orsanelli shrugged his shoulders indif- 
ferently. “You are too good,” he said with 
ap awkward attempt at persiflage—it is not 
a republican deftness—“four hours! It is 
good! But, in the meantime, I am fam- 
ished. I have not eaten since last night. 
Perhaps you will offer me breakfast, since 
my intrusion here is none of my own do- 
ing?” 

De Clamorgan bowed ironically—yet too 
with something—a very little something— 
of the inevitable hospitality of his caste, 
which must offer its bread to the stranger 
within its chateau gates, welcome or ill- 
come. “How can you ask such a question?” 
he rebuked, gathering up all the papers on 
the desk—there was nothing else tell-tale 
lying about loose and unlocked. “This 
morning we can refuse you nothing.” 

Armand laughed. “My faith! now that 
you mention it, me also, I have eaten noth- 
ing since yesterday.” 

“Forgive me for not having thought of 
it,” de Clamorgan said contritely. “Lau- 
rette, will you take the Chevalier into 
the—” 

“Ah, no!” de Trevieres interposed quick- 
ly. “If Monsieur Orsanelli does not object; 
I will breakfast in his company.” 

“Oh, I shall be honored,” the prefect said 
sarcastically. 

And the marquis, understanding that de 
Trevieres had some quick-witted object, 
made no protest. 

“Then, Mademoiselle,” Armand said, go- 
ing up to the girl, “will you be good enough 
to lay a cover for me also?” He knew that 
the question was needless, but to ask it en- 
abled him to draw near her, speak to her, 
look into her eyes, make her speak to him. 
And .out of just such slight materials as 
this does Love weave his strong bridges— 
weave, not hammer — delicate, silken 
bridges, but strong, very strong—the bridg- 
es he throws from the desire of today to to- 
morrow’s attainment. Love is a_ skillful 
mechanic. 

But Laurette made no answer, unless a 
little smile answered him. 

“May I help you?” he begged, following 
her to the sideboard. Eugene Lavernais 
had well-nigh buried himself under count- 
less ridiculous yards of gold braid that he 
might touch the girl’s pretty fingers. 
Crockery and crystal would answer as well. 

Brisk steps began to come and go over- 
head. Baptiste was putting the shop in 
order. And Constance and Irene would 
come in an hour. Orsanelli looked up at 
the ceiling with an odd smile—almost as if 
he understood. 

“A hearty appetite and a pleasant meal!” 
de Clamorgan said—it might have been to 
either guest or to both—as he followed 
Madame de Grisolles up the stairs and into 
the upper world. ' 

“You are an excellent table-maid,” Lau- 
rette told de Trevieres demurely. 

“Ah, Mademoiselle,” he retorted, “I have 
had to wait on myself for a long time now 
—and eat alone_usually. It’s often very 
dull.” 

“Shall I make you an omelet?” she asked. 

“Yes, if you please—another time, when 
I need share it with no-one, unless—with 
you,” Armand said quickly. And as he 
spoke his hand just brushed, feather-light, 
against hers. 

“Monsieur!” Laurette exclaimed sharply. 
But she exclaimed at the stranger, and not 
at the small accidental liberty the fingers 
of Armand de Trevieres had taken. 

De Trevieres followed her eyes. “Never 
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mind!” he whispered. “Let him look! It 
is well he should assure himself how 
strongly he is jailed.” 

Orsanelli had risen and was examining 
the stone walls minutely. He tapped them 
here and there with inquisitive fingers. 

“Yes,” de Trevieres said, strolling toward 
him. “It is solid stone.” 

“Yes,” the prefect returned dryly. “I see 
it is. _We are in a series of cellars, are we 
not?” 

“You seem interested,” was all the reply 
the count gave him. 

“I am naturally of a curious disposition,” 
Orsanelli said significantly. “A strange 
dwelling,” he continued, peering sharply 
into the shadows on the other side of the 
tiny barred window. “Gloomy but extreme- 
ly strong. A very difficult place to break 
into,” he said with a shrug and a grimace. 


“And still more difficult to break out of!” 
de Trevieres reminded him good-naturedly. 
“But come! Our food is waiting.” He 
turned to Laurette. “Don’t let us keep 
you, Mademoiselle! We will wait on our- 
selves. You are very, very kind to have 
troubled.” 

The girl brushed that aside with a smile. 
“If you want anything just call me,” she 
said. And she left them, but not going, as 
the others had, upstairs. She passed 
through the dark arch into the passage be- 
yond. 

Orsanelli had already seated himself. But 
de Trevieres followed her to the entrance, 
and stood looking after her into the dark 
till her light steps died away. Then he re- 
turned to the table and seated himself. 


“That young girl is really charming,” 
Orsanelli said thickly through a mouthful 
of radish and roll. 

Armand de Trevieres paid no attention. 

“Is she the daughter of the old man?” 
the prefect persisted. 

“No,” de Trevieres told him curtly. 

“Ah, your fiancee, perhaps?” 

“My fiancee! Ah, no!” De Trevieres 
spoke abruptly, displeased at the liberty 
the other took to speak so of Laurette. 
Yet, even so, an undercurrent of pleasure 
rang through the haughty manner of his 
tone. Laurette—little Laurette—his fian- 
cee! In spit of himself he almost smiled. 

“Then perhaps she is engaged to the 
funny-looking, thin, scrawny man?” 

That was too much! “Most certainly 
not!” Armand snapped. “And I will trou- 
ble you not to discuss the lady.” 

“Oh, no offense! No offense!” Orsanelli 
said coolly.. “I was talking but for the 
sake of saying something.” 

“Or to make me say something,” de Tre- 
vieres said slyly. 

Orsanelli ate in silence for a time, and 
Armand, hungry too, followed that ex- 
ample. But the silence was not a long one, 
for each was in truth anxious to make the 
other talk, and talk imprudently. Orsa- 
nelli began first. “When I leave here, I 








AN ANCIENT AZTEC Ts 
WHAT -Is-IT 





This queer stone carving is a relic of the 
old Aztec civilization. Archaeologists discov- 
ered it while they were excavating on the site 
of some ancient ruins in Mexico. it probably 
formed part of the exterior decorative scheme 
of a pagan temple. The prime idea in making 
the dragon look so ferocious was to scare 
evil spirits away. 
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shall be able to recognize: you,” he said 
significantly. 

“If you leave here,” de Trevieres retorted 

The prefect dismissed that hint with a 
grim laugh. “But I am not the only one 
who would be able to recognize you,” he 
reminded the count. “Captain Lavernais, 
the servants, soldiers, gendarmes—” 

De Trevieres interrupted him with a 
laugh. “Yes, you had quite a crowd ai 
Evreux waiting to welcome me, hadn’t you’ 
One would almost fancy that I had been 
expected.” 

“You were expected!” 

“Eh?” 

“You were expected. Nothing escapes the 
vigilant eye of Brisquet!” 

“Brisquet?” the count exclaimed. “Do 
you mean to tell me that the police knew 
I intended to kidnap you?” 

“They knew everything—the place, the day, 
the hour!” the republican. said proudly. 

De Trevieres considered the surprising 
news with an odd chuckle. Somehow, he 
did not doubt its truth. Nor was he as 
dumfounded as his companion had expect- 
ed. “Hm!” he said grimly. “That would 
explain many things. But,” he added sud- 
denly, and with anxious compunction—the 
anxiety and compunction were beautifully 
done—“you are drinkjng nothing!” And 
he filled his prisone glass again—th: 
fourth time, to be exact. 

“Thanks. I am indebted to your cour- 
tesy,” Citizen Orsanelli said, lifting his big 
glass nothing~loath. “Your health!” he 
added—and, under all the circumstances, 
magnanimously—raising his glass. 

(The continuation of this story will be 
found in next week’s issue of the Path- 
finder. If you are not already a subscriber, 
you can secure the paper for 13 weeks for 
25 cents, 26 weeks for 50 cents, or a whok 
year for $1.) 





TOO CANNY EVEN FOR SCOTSMAN 

The scotsman has a world-wide reputa- 
tion for unusual shrewdness but the Welsh- 
man often proves to be his match, as this 
little tale shows. A certain man died and, 
according to the story, left a will provid- 
ing that his estate should be divided among 
three friends, an Englishman, an_ Irish 
man and a Scotsman. However, there was 
a string tied to this bequest; the will 
stipulated that e-ch of the three legatees 
was to deposit the equivalent of $25 in the 
testator’s coffin. In accordance with this 
condition the Englishman put in $25 in 
banknotes and the Irishman dropped in a 
like sum in gold, silver and copper coins. 
Then the Scotsman came along, wrote out 
a check for $75 and laid it in the coffin 
after he had pocketed the $50 in currency 
left by the other two. As he walked away 
he remarked, “That’s easier.” 

A few weeks later the Scotsman on look- 
ing over a statement of his account at the 
bank was greatly taken aback to discove! 
that his check had been cashed. He had 
failed to take into consideration the fact 
that the undertaker was a Welshman. 


THE SHUT-IN 
If I should live again, 
O God, let me be young, 
Quick in sinew and vein, 
With the honeycomb on my tongue, 
All in a moment flung 
With the dawn on a grassy plain, 
Riding, riding, riding, riding 
Beween the sun and the rain. 





If I, having been, must be, 
O God, let it be so, 
Swift and supple and free 
With a long journey to go, 
And the clink of the curb, and the blow 
Of hoofs, and the wind at my knee, 
Riding, riding, riding, riding 
Between the hills and the sea. 
—Literary Digest. 
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Pittsburgh Gazette-Times—“There’s mil- 
lions in it” for the man who can work out 
the scheme of running the lawn mower by 
wireless. 


Toledo Blade—Lima Beane thinks the 
Ford-for-President club will run out of gas 
before 1924. 


Hartford Times—We know a little bird 
that has agreed to eat all the striped suits 
placed on war grafters. 


Boston Transcript—“The Watch on the 
Rhine is Germany’s forever,” says a Ger- 
man paper, Well, it might be if it hadn’t 
been for your Botch on the Marne. 


Providence Bulletin—Oxford has con- 
ferred a prized degree on Chief Justice 
faft, and Mr. Taft has conferred a famous 
smile on Oxford. 























Boston Herald—There are worse things 
than mobs—as, for instance, public officials 
who join them, 


Waterbury Republican—A man from Vir- 
ginia has arrived in New York with a warn- 
ing to Wall street that.the world is coming 
to an end on Dec. 22, 1922. Do your Christ- 
mas shopping early. 


\sheville Times—The price of wheat is 
down, but they are not saying it with flour. 


Providence Journal—Mr. Tarkington the 
novelist has coined the phrase “waspen 
youths” to describe the young men in the 
fashion advertisements. “Waspen” is a 
new word but its meaning is perfectly clear 
and it is based on indisputable English 
precedents. 

Palatka News—Books on etiquette are 
painfully silent concerning the graceful 
way to scratch a mosquito bite in public. 





Washington Star—No bonus suggestion 
has yet been offered which does not leave 
the financial details to be attended to by 
the taxpayer. 





Life—Congressmen, as the ides of re- 
election approach, realize that the one big 
mistake of our government was in permit- 
ting taxpayers to vote. 


Birmingham Age-Herald—What has come 
over the old soldiers at this late day that 
they should be guilty of such a foolish and 
unealled-for attack on Lincoln at a time 
when Civil war animosities should be dead 
beyond resurrection? Lincoln was deter- 


Cures Piles or Costs Nothing 


Any reader who suffers from the above dis- 
ease can be quickly cured without risking a 
penny through the remarkable discovery of W. 
R. Darlington, 306 Kuro Bldg., Kansas City, 
Mo. Don’t send a penny—just write Mr. Dar- 
lington and he will mail you a regular 10 day 
FREE TRIAL Treatment. If it cures send $2.00. 
Otherwise you owe nothing. 


Health Restored 
Without Drugs 


Without the use of drugs, electricity or appli- 
ances of any kind you can put yourself in the 
full flush of the HEALTH OF YOUTH by our 
System of nerve pressure—a system so simple 
@ child can easily tnaster it. Thousands of 
people in the United States have freed them- 
elves from the bondage of HEADACHES, PAIN 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, STOMACH DISOR- 
DERS, WEAK EYES and OTHER ILLS. 


Write at once for full information about this 
newly discovered science—a system which is 
sold at a very low price with an unlimited 
guarantee of SATISFACTION OR MONEY 
BACK. For your health’s sake, act today. 


The Zonery System, Copley Bidg., Dept. 5, Dallas, Tex. 
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mined at any cost to preserve the Union, 
and in that he was wise, as subsequent 
events have shown beyond question. That 
he was a bitter and designing foe of the 
South is contrary to all we know of his 
life and character. 


Boston Transcript—Colleges all adjourn- 
ed—and now, thank heaven, the country 
can settle down and be as low-browed as it 
chooses. 





Asheville Times—If war operated its bus- 
iness on a C. O. D. basis, there might be 
fewer wars. 





Wall Street Journal—Where is the cap- 
ital of the United States? Largely in tax- 
exempt bonds. 





Providence Journal—Dr. E. C. Broome, 
the new superintendent of schools in Phil- 
adelphia, says that there are more than 
80,000 illiterate persons in that city. Here is 
a chance for a new Broome to sweep clean. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer—Now that a West 
Virginian has been found who knew of no 
law against making whisky we can believe 
the story of the Tennessee mountaineers 
who still vote for Andrew Jackson for 
president. 








Birmingham Age-Herald— Monkeys in 
one’s family tree are preferable to bats in 
one’s belfry. 





Boston Transcript—What the stalwart 
manhood of America seems to want is a 
job that you will have to loaf only six 


hours a day on instead of eight or ten. 


Atlanta Constitution—In a few months 
Democrats in civil service may be rare 
enough to come under the protection of 
the game laws. 





Harold—I passed your house last night. 
Evelyn—Thanks! 
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is cherished nnearlya million 
home for ‘ts soun d, inspiring 
wholesomeness. No theory—No 
idle gossip, but real experiences of 
real people. Timely subjects and 
problems which you encounter daily 
are treated in each issue by writers 
who are masters of their subjects, 
and who havé met and conquered 
the problems you are now encoun- 
tering. Asa part of our service to 


furnish FARM & FIRESIDE 
THE PATHFINDER both one 
yearfor only $1.10. Send your or- 
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BLADDER 
WEAKNESS | 


A famous European chemist has given the 
world arare discovery that soothes and allays 
inflammation and Weakness of Bladder 
It is embodied in our PRO- GLANDIN that 
thousands are using. Prompt and safe results. 






















A > 
ff you want to enjoy unbroken rest all night, 
with ease, comfort, contentment and better 


health, then use PRO-GLANDIN Free 


50c Pko’e FREE 


ALSO “ SELF CARE’? LEAFLET 
To introduce we will give away 100,000 Pack. 





iges sent FREE, postpaid anywhere. Contains 
Trial supply of PRO-GLANDIN, and ‘Seif 
Care” Leaflet telling how to treat yourself. 


Every Bladder sufferer should read it. —— dno 
money, just_your address, and get all F. 


E. ©. WORTH 74 Cortlandt 5t., New Yc York . 
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Won’t You Try. This 
Free For That 
Nasal and 
Throat Catarrh ? 





Well, here is your spouuuenes We are 
going to give away, during the next ten 
days, several thousand packages of Gauss’ 
Combined Treatment to those who need it, 
and if you want relief, sign the coupon at 
the foot of this notice, and the free pack- 
age will be forwarded to you at once by 
parcel post. 

We want to prove to you that Gauss’ 
Combined Treatment will relieve you. The 
method is designed to strike at the seat of 
the trouble and give relief by removing 
the obstructions of congested mucous. This 
is the correct way to treat an inflamed 
nasal membrane, and if you are run down, 
weak, and your system lacks strength 
which is often the case with those who 
suffer with nasal and throat catarrh, send 
at once for the free package. Fill out the 
coupon below and package will be sent to 
you by return mail. 


FREE 
This coupon is good for a 
of GAUSS’ COMBINED 
free by mail. 
and address on 





package 
TREATMENT, sent 
Simply fill in your name 
dotted lines below, and 


mail to C. E. GAUSS CO., 669 Main St., 
Marshall, Mich. 
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Ford Given Away 


WITH COMPLETE GARAGE-~EASY TO ay 
See the figures in 
squares below. A is 

B is 2, C is 3, etc. 

our words are 
there. What are 
they? 5000 Ford votes 
for correct answer. 


7| 5 | 20! —_O) Piette 


~—WNew Ford Car and Garage both Given Free. 
Cash for all who try. Easy to win. Send no a 
Manager Wilson, 25 E. Lake St., Dept. 99, Chicago, 


























Just send us your name and address, NO MONEY, andwe 
will at once send you our CELEBRATED DIAMOND 
GUARANTEED RAZOR postpaid. Useit30 days FREE, 
then if you like it, send us $1.86. If you don’t like it, 
send it back. Order TODAY. SEND NO MONEY. 


WESTERN MFG. CO., DEPT. 5, Hannibal, Me. 
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If ou are ready for PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT after 
eight weeks training, write me today. Do not delay—for 
this opportunity may not occur again. For when these 
jobs are filled, I cannot offer such employment agreement 
any longer. 


For fifteen years I have trained young men mechanically 
inclined. This is the first time I have been able to 
GUARANTEE A JOB. And I can only guarantee a certain 
number. But you can be one of those who take training 
UNDER MY GUARANTEE OF EMPLOYMENT IF YOU 
ACT NOW. Please do not apply unless you are willing 
to take eight weeks course of .training. 


i Pay Your Railroad Fare 


This training takes in NOT ONLY the Sweeney System of 
Practical Instruction which was endorsed by the Government 
during the War in turning out over 5000 auto. mechanics, and 
which has put 50,000 men into the auto business 
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JOBS OPEN FOR 
SWEENEY TRAINED MEN 


If you are mechanically inclined—here’s your real oppor- 
tunity. I will contract to give you employment as soon 
as you have qualified as a Sweeney Graduate. So confident 
am I of the practical Automobile, Tractor and Radio 
training that is offered in this Million Dollar Trade School 
that if you will agree to take the necessary preliminary 
work, I will agree to employ you upon graduation. 


Radio Course Free 


This position requires not only automotive training but 
radio training as well. But to equip you for this work | 
will give you a free course in radio. Furthermore—I need you 
NOW. And to make it possible to get the right sort of men, 
I WILL PAY YOUR RAILWAY FARE TO KANSAS CITY. 


I want Sweeneey trained men to act as my salesmen and 
representatives to sell radio sets, storage batteries, acces- 
sories, etc.—to open garages, tire shops in places where | 
am opening sales branches. If you are mechanically in- 
clined and want an assured position, write me today for a 
sample contract. I will make this offer 





in civil life, but INCLUDES without a cent’s ex- 
tra cost, the new FREE RADIO INSTRUCTION 
and my new offer to PAY YOUR RAILWAY 
FARE to Kansas City no matter where you live. 
Now is the time for you to learn a trade. I 
teach men to be successful auto mechanics. Can 
you make a tire? Weld a broken crankcase? 
Build a battery? Repair an automobile? can 
you go anywhere in the U. S. and get a job ina 


and they want SWEENEY trained men—just as 
you like to meet your old buddies. 


| Want Branch Managers 


But over and above all this—have you heard of RADIO? 
Do you know about the new business that ig taking the 
world by storm? Do you realize the opportunities in this 





$6 to $10 day 

Auto Electrician $225 

Tractor Engineer $10 day 

Garage Mgr. $150 to $400 
Demonstrator and 

Salesman $150 to $500 


only to those who are sufficiently in earnest 


Sweeney Trains You and sufficiently energetic to write me at 
For Jobs Like These once. Naturally, I will employ only Sweeney 


Chauffeurs $90 to$150 
Truck Drivers $125 
Tire Vulcanizers 


trained men. 


Great Broadcasting Station 


garage, repair shop, auto agency, tire shop, $100 to $200 | Acrials 325 feet above the ground send 

welding concern? Can you get a job as a driver | Welders $140 to $200 Sweeney news, concerts, weather and mar- 

or chauffeur? The Sweeney eight weeks course o ket reports to all the United States. This 

mekes all this possible for you. ASK ANY § Battery Men $150-$200 | station cost $20,000 to erect. Call is W. H. B. 
FEENEY ere are over 50,000 in the - 

U. S. running garages, tire shops, agencies, etc., Auto Mechanics Wave length 360 and 485 meters. A 500 


watts W. E. set provides the power for this 
great station. With an inexpensive receiving 
set you can get daily service from the 
Sweeney station. Sweeney students are fa- 
miliarized with the very latest and most 
powerful radio equipment. 


Get My Big FREE Catalog 








business? What it means to handle and install Radio 
Sets? To act as salesmen? Why, one one man last week got orders for over 
$2000 worth of radio supplies—everybody wants to hear 

- —_ , the voices in the air. Let me tell you about the oppor- 
tunities in RADIO. Remember my RADIO COURSE IS 
FREE. Not a cent extra charge. Probably you have read 

t my advertising before. But this is a special offer. I want 
5000 go-getters. 












BOOKS. 


YOUR 





For Big Offer and 
Catalog Mail this Coupon NN 


Emory J. Sweeney, President, 
Dept. 936, Sweeney Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Send me your offer of a guaranteed position, your 
big free catalog, and full details of the Sweeney 
eight weeks course leading to an immediate mon- 
ey-making opportunity 


ing for mechanics, MADE A LIFETIME SUCCESS as 
a result of this simple training. 


I don’t care how old you are, I don’t care how small 
your education, for I teach with TOOLS NOT 
I need 5000-salesmen and representatives 
to handle Sweeney batteries and radio supplies. I 
want managers for branch offices. 
if you are in earnest and will qualify. And 
if you are willing to go to work, I WILL PAY 


Write me NOW. 


The first step is to send me the cou- 


pon or write a postcard for my 72- 
page illustrated catalog. It télls all 
about this Million Dollar Trade 


School. How thousands of men, just 
hex fo eee you, without any special knowledge but simply a lik- 


Send 
Coupon 

Right 
Now 











I will hire you 


RAILWAY FARE to ‘Kansas City. 


E. J. SWEENEY, 


President. 





SCHOOL OF AUTO-TRACTOR-AVIATION 
86 eweency BLDG.KANSAS CITY,MO 























